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NEAR BROADWAY. 
v te’ She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, And, stepping forth to meet the same, 
BUTBRAL VRw. With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. Did with her body cover 
SERENADE. One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, The youth, her qhoees. lover. 
Written for Mozart’s Air “ Away with Melancholy,” with Madame Catalini's When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger stood near; And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 


Variations. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
The matin bells are pealing, 
From tower and turret gray ; 
And fairy steps are stealing 
O'er bed of breathing bloom, away. 
Awake! from golden slumbers, 
That chain thee, Love, from me ; 
Let Music’s softest numbers 
Unlock the spell that hangs o’er thee, 
Oh! fly with me, o’er land and sea, 
Where steps may rove, and hearts may love— 
Where nestling sweet, ’mid boughs that meet 
Of tangled vine, or eglantine, 
Our cot shall rise ‘neath roseate skies, 


Where Love, unwatched, may breathe her sighs. 


My gallant bark is lying 
Beneath thy lattice, dear ; 
And spicy gales are sighing, 
To waft thee to Love’s rosy sphere— 
There’s freedom on the billow, 
And music in the wind? 
Then, Ellen, quit thy pillow, 
Those silken braids of jet to bind— 
And fly with me, o’er land and sea, 
My long denied, my plighted bride : 
In myrtle shades, and mystic glades, 
Where Tasso roved, and Petrarch loved ; 
We'll wing away the golden day— 
Oh! fly with me—away ! away ! 
—~—- 


THE POETICAL WORKS SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


New Edition; with Notes, &¢.; and Illustrations by Turmer. Vol. II. Edin- 
burgh, Cadell ; London, Whittaker and Co. 

This volume contains the romantic part of the old Minstrelsy—by far the most 
poetical, the most touching—on the whole the most pleasing ; and it is set forth | 
with a delicious view of Kelso—-one of the loveliest of all earthly scenes—by | 
Turner, and another of Lochmaben Castle, the favourite residence of King Ro- | 
bert Bruce. With it we have also the airs, never before published, of three of 
the noblest ballads, ‘‘ The Douglas Tragedy,” ‘“‘‘The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” 
and “The Wife of Usher's Well ;” all special favourites of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and at the moment when they reach us, we hear also that the warm-hearted 
young creature, whose singing of these airs was the chief solace of his declining 
days, has followed him suddenly to the grave. The shock of his death had ne- 
ver, it seems, been overcome ; the nerves of this lovely young woman had re- 
ceived a blow which they couk! not bear,—and the chantress sleeps with the 
bard. 

We are not in a mood for criticising minutely such a volume, coming out un- 
der such circumstances. We shall merely quote a few verses. The “ Lyke- 
wake dirge,” as Mr. Lockhart observes, must have been in the poet’s mind 
when he wrote the famous address to the parting spirit in Guy Mannering. 
There is something inexpressibly striking in the cadence of the old rhymes :-— 


«“ This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every night and alle; 

Fire and sleete, and candle lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 








If ever thou gavest meat or drink, 
Every night and alle; 

The fire shall never make thee shrinke ; 
And Christe receive thye saule. 


If meate or drinke thou never gaveet nane, 
Every night and alle, 

The fire will burn thee to the bare bane ; 
And Christe receive thye saul. 


This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every night and alle ; 

Fire and sleete, and candle lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule.” 


We were not aware till now how closely Sir Walter had followed another of 
these ancient ditties in his charming song of ‘‘ Young Lochinvar :”— 


“©*Q come ye here to fight, young lord, 
Or come ye here to play! 

Or come ye here to drink good wine 
Upon the wedding-day 1” 


‘I come na here to fight,’ he said, 
‘ I come na here to play ; 

I'll but lead a dance wi’ the bonny bride, 
And mount, and go my way.’ 


It is a glass of the blood-red wine 
Was filled up them between, 
And aye she drank to Lauderdale, 
Wha her true love had been. 


He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve H 

He’s mounted her hie behind himsell, 
At her kinsmen speir’d na leave. 


‘Now take your bride, Lord Lochinvar! 
Now take her if you may! 

But, if you tak your bride again, 
We'll call it but foul play.’ 


There were four-and-twenty bonnie boys, 
A’ clad in the Johnstone gray ; 
They said they would tak the bride again 





So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and seaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar.” 


This ballad was entitled, inthe first edition of the Minstrelsy, ‘‘ the Laird of 
Lamnington,” and the heroine’s name appeared Katharine Johnstoun : in all sub- 
sequent editions Sir Walter produced her as Katharine Janfarie—a name rather 
puzzling to the local antiquary, there not having been any family so called of any 
considerable distinction in the South of Scotland. However, Janfarie it was in 
the mouths of the Ettrick singers; and Janfarie Sir Walter bade it stand. We 
think Mr. Lockhart has cleared up very satisfactorily the confusion between two 
names so dissimilar as Johnstoun and Janfarie. The mention of the four-and- 
twenty lads ‘all in the Johnstone gray,” seems, he says, to prove that the he- 
roine really was one of that name andclan. There was a highly distinguished 
family, the Johnstones of Wamphray, and Mr. L. guesses that Katharine of 
Wamphray had been corrupted by the Ettrick reciters into Katharine Janfarie, 
i.e. Jeffrey. We think this settles the question,—not an uninteresting one in 
Dumfries-shire. 

It is pleasing to contrast another great living poet with his model, as exhibited 
in this collection. The story of fair Helen of Kirconnell is well known :— 

‘A lady, of the name of Helen Irving, or Bell, (for this is disputed by the 
two clans,) daughter of the Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfries-shire, and cele- 
brated for her beauty, was beloved by two gentlemen in the neighbourhood. The 
name of the favoured suitor was Adam Fleming of Kirkpatrick ; that of the 
other has escaped tradition, though it has been alleged that he was a Bell, of 
Biacket House. The addresses of the latter were, however, favoured by the 
friends of the lady, and the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, and 
by night, in the churchyard of Kirconnell, a romantic spot, almost surrounded by 
the river Kirtle. During one of these private interviews, the jealots and des- 
pised lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank of the stream, and levelled 
his carabine at the breast of his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, 
received in her bosom the bullet, and died in his arms. A desperate and mortal 
combat ensued between Fleming and the murderer, in which the latter was cut 
topieces. Other accounts say, that Fleming pursued his enemy to Spain, and 
slew him in the streets of Madrid.” The graves of the lovers are yet shown in 
the churchyard of Kirconnell. That of the knight has the sword and cross 
rudely sculptured on it, with his hic jacet Adamus Fleming : there is no inscrip- 


tion va the lady’s. Nothing can be more exquisite than some of the verses in | 


Fleming’s lamentation :-— 


“‘T wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succuur me ! 


O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee ; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. — 


O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 

I'll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ‘ Haste, and come to me !” 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me.” 


The fate of Fair Helen has since been celebrated by Wordsworth, in these 


beautiful stanzas :— 


“Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sat 
Upon the Braes of Kirtle, 

Was lovely as a Grecian maid, 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle. 

Young Adam Bruce beside her lay ; 

And there did they beguile the day 

With love and gentle speeches, 

Beneath the budding beeches. 


From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been selected ; 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, 
By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble youth! 

For it may be proclaimed with truth, 

If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 





Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true-love 
The morta! spear repelling. 
And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sailed away to Spain ; 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 


But many days, and many months, 
And many years ensuing, 

This wretched knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing: 

And coming back across the wave, 

Without a groan on Helen’s grave 

His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 


Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirconnell churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen: 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 

And, for the stone upon his head, 

May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Hic jacet !” 


—~>—- 
PETER SIMPLE. 

As the admiral was not one who would permit the ships under his command to 
lie idle in port, ina very few days after the dignity ball which I have described, 
all the squadron sailed on their various destinations. I was not sorry to leave 
the bay, for one soon becomes tired of profusion, and I cared nothing for either 
oranges, bananas, or shaddocks, nor even for the good dinners and claret at the 
tables of the army mess and gentlemen of the island. The sea breeze soon be- 
came more precious to us than any thing else, and if we could have bathed with- 
out the fear of a shark, we should have equally appreciated that most refreshing 
of all luxuries under the torrid zone. It was therefore with pleasure that we re- 
ceived the information that we were to sail the next day to cruize off the Frencls 
island of Martinique. Captain Kearney had been so much on shore that we saw 











but little of him, awl the ship was entirely under the controul of the first lienten- 
| ant, of whom | have hitherto not spoken. He wasa very short, pock-marked 
) nan, with red hair and whiskers, a good sailor, and not a bad officer; that is, he 
was a practical sailor, and could show any foremast man his duty in any depart- 
ment—and this seamen very much appreciate, as it is not very common; but E 
| never yet knew an officer who prided himself upon his practical knowledge, whe 
| was at the same time a good navigator, and too often by assuming the Jack Tar, 
| they lower the respect due to them, and become coarse and vulgar in their man- 
| ners and language. This was the case with Mr. Phillott, who prided himself 
| upon his slang, and who was at one time * hail fellow well met” with the sea- 
| men, talking to them, and being answered as familiarly as if they were equals, 
| and at another, knocking the very same men down with a handspike if he was 
| displeased. He was not bad tempered, but very hasty ; and his language te the 
| officers was occasionally very incorrect; to the midshipmen invariably so. 
| However, on the whole, he was not disliked, although he certainly was not re- 
spected as a first lieutenant shoud have been. It is but fair to say, that he was 
the same to his superiors as he was to his inferiors, and the bluntness with which 
he used to contradict and assert his disbelief of Captain Kearney’s narratives 
| often produced a coolness between them for some days. 
The day after we sailed from Carlisle Bay [ was asked to dine in the cabin. 
| The dinner was served upon plated dishes, which looked very grand, but there 
was not muchinthem. ‘ This plate,’ observed the Captain, “was presented? 
to me by some merchants for my exertions in saving their property from the 
Danes when | was cruizing off Heligoland.” 

“ Why, that lying steward of yours told me that you beught it at Portsmouth,” 
replied the first lieutenant; ‘I asked him in the galley this morning.” 

‘** How came you to assert such a confounded falsehood, sir!” said the captairy 
| to the man, who stood behind his chair. 

‘“T only said that I thought so,” replied the steward. 

“Why, didn’t you say that the bill had been sent in, through you, seven on 
eight times, and that the captain had paid it with a flowing sheet?” 

“ Did you dare to say that, sir?’ interrogated the Captain very angrily. 

“Mr. Phillott mistook me, sir,”’ replied the steward. ‘He was so basy 
damning the sweepers, that he did not hear me right. I said, the midshipmnem 
had paid thefr crockery bill with the fore-topsail. 

* Ay! ay!” replied the captain, ‘ that’s much more likely.” 

“ Well, Mr. Steward,” replied Mr. Phillott, “I'll be d d if you ar’nt as 
big a liar as your”—(master, he was going to plump out, but fortunately, the first 
lieutenant checked himself, and added)—* as your father was before you.” 

The Captain changed the conversation by asking me whether I would take a 
slice of ham. ‘It’s real Westphalia, Mr. Simple; I have them sent me direct 
by Count Troningsken, an intimate friend of mine, who kills his own wild boars 
in the Hartz mountains.” 

** How the devil do you get them over, Captain Kearney *” 

“There are ways and means of doing every thing, Mr. Phillott, and the first 
consul is not quite so bad as he is represented. The first batch was sent ovex 
with a very handsome letter to me, written in his own hand, which I will showe 
you some of these days. I wrote to him in return, and sent him two Cheshire 
cheeses by asmuggler, and since that they came regularly. Did you ever eat 
Westphalia ham, Mr. Simple?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied I; **] partook of one once at Lord Privilege’s.” 

‘Lord Privilege! why he’s a distant relation of mine, a sort of fifth cousin,” 





| replied Capt. Kearney 


«Indeed, sir,”’ replied I. 
“Then you must allow me to introduce you toa relation, Capt. Kearney,” 





said the first lieutenant; “for Mr. Simple is his grandson.” 

“Is it possible! I can only say, Mr. Simple, that I shall be most happy ta 
show you every attention, and am very glad that I have you as one of my offi- 
cers. 

Now although this was all false, for Captain Kearney was not in the remotest 


By the strong hand if they may.” 


“ Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, ) 
*O come ye in peace here, or come ye im war, 

Or to dance at our bridal young Lord Lochinvar ?” 


*T long woo'd your daughter, my suit ye denied— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like ite tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine.’ 


The bride kiss’d the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 


} But what is Gordon's beauteous face ? 

! And what are Gordon's crosses, 

To them who sit by Kirtle’s braes, 
Upon the verdant mosses ? 

Alas that ever he was born ! 

The Gordon, couched behind a thorn, 

Sees them and their caressing, 

Beholds them blest and blessing. 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, | 

And starting up, to Druce’s heart 
He laonched a deadly javelin! 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 
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j maner connected with my family, yet having once asserted it, he could not re- 


| tract, and the consequence was, that I was much the gainer by his falsehood, as 


he treated me very kindly afterwards, always calling me cousin.” 


The first lieutenant smiled and gave me a wink, when the captain had finished. 


his speech to me, as muchas to say, “ You're in luck,”’ and then the conversa- 
| tion changed Cap‘ain Kearney certainly dealt in the marvellous to admiration, 

ind really told his stories with such earnestness, that | actually believe that he 
' 


thought he was telling the truth. Never was there such an instance of confirmed 
, 
l, 


habit. Tellinga story of a cutting-out « spedition, he said, ** The French captaiz 


. 1 have fall “4 tien ielD oe 
) Ww 1 have fallen by my hand, but just as I Jeveiled my masket, a ball came, and 
‘ ++ ~| ‘ 7 ! } e j ~ 
} cut off the cock of the lock as clean as if it had been done with a knife—a vers 
remarkable instar ” observed he 
ss Nw sal ¢ " . ” } } A 
\ot equal to what occurred in a ship [ was in,” replied the first lientenmns. 
“When the second lieutenant was vrazed by ar 


ipe shot, which cut off one ef 
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ther grape shot came and took off the other. Now that's what I call a close 
shave.” 


but 
I do 
Mr. 


“ Yes,” replied Captain Kearney, “very close indeed, if it were true; 
you'll excuse me, Mr. Phillott, but you sometimes tell strange sturias. 
not mind it myself, but the example is not good to my young relation here, 

FY e.” 
oe Kearney,” replied the first lieutenant, laughing very immoderately ; 
«do you know what the pot called the kettle !” ms 

“ No sir, Ido not,’, retorted the captain, with offended dignity. 
will you take a glass of wine!” "Tie 

I thought that this little browillerte would have checked the captain; it did so, 
but only for a few minutes, when he again commenced. The first lieutenant 
observed that it would be necessary to let water into the ship every morning, 
and pump it out, to avoid the smell of the bilge water.“ There are worse 
smells than bilge water,” replied the captain. * What do you think of a whole 
ship’s company being nearly poisoned with otto of roses 3 Yet that occurred 
to me when in the Mediterranean. I was off Smyrna, looking out fora French 
ship, that was to sail to France, with a pasha on board, as an ainbassador. — I 
knew she would be a good prize, and was looking sharp out, when one morning 
we discovered her on the lee bow. We made all sail, but she walked away from 
‘us, bearing away gradually till we were both before the wind, and at night we 
lost sight of her. AsI knew that she was bound to Marseilles, I made all sail 
to fallin with her again. ‘The wind was light and variable; bet five days after- 
wards, as I laid in my cot, just before day-light, I smelt a very strong smell, 
blowing in at the weather-port, which was open; and after sniffing at it two or 
three times, I knew it to be otto of roses. I sent for the officer of the watch, 
and asked him if there was any thing insight. He replied ‘that there was not ;’ 
and I ordered him to sweep the horizon with his glass, and look well out to 
windward. As the wind freshened, the smell became more powerful. I order- 
ed him to get the royal yards across, and have all ready to make sail, for 1 knew 
fhat the Turk must be near us. Atdaylight there he was, just three niles a- 
head in the wind’s eye. But although he beat us going free, he was no match 
for us on a wind, and before noon we had possession of him and all his harem. 
By-the-bye, I could tell you a good story about the ladies. She was a very va- 
juable prize, and among other things, she had a puncheon of otto of roses on 
‘board——” 

«“ Whew !” cried the first lieutenant. ‘ What! a whole puncheon?t” 

“ Yes,” replied the captain, ‘‘a Turkish puncheon—not quite so large, per- 
haps, as ours on board ; their weights and measures are different. I took out 
most of the valuables into the brig ] commanded—about 20,000 sequins—car- 
pets—and among the rest, tkis eask of otto of roses, which we had smelt three 
miles off. We had it safe on board, when the mate of the hold, not slinging it 
properly, it fell into the spirit room with a run, and was stove to pieces. Never 
“was such a scene ; my first lieutenant and several men on deck fainted ; and the 
men in the hold were brought up lifeless: it was some time before they were re- 
covered. We let the water into the brig, and pumped it out, but nothing would 
take away the smell, which was so overpowering, that before I could get to Mal- 
ta I had forty men on the sick list. When I arrived there I turned the mate out 
of the service for his carelessness. It was not until after having smoked the 
brig, and finding that of little use, after having sunk her for three weeks, that 
the smell was at all bearable; but even then, it could never be eradicated, and 
the admiral sent the brig home, and she was sold out of the service—they could 
do nothing with her at the dock-yards. She was broke up, and bought by the 
people at Brighton and Tunbridge Wells, who used her timbers for turning fancy 
articles, which, smelling as they did, so strong of otto ef roses, proved very 
profitable. Were you ever at Brighton, Mr. Simple?” 

« Never, sir.” 

Just at this moment, the officer of the watch came down to say that there was 
a very large shark under the counter, and wished to know if the captain had any 
objection to the officers attempting to catch it? 

“By no means,” replied Captain Kearney; “ I hate sharks as I do the devil. 
I nearly lost £14,000 by one, when I was in the Mediterranean.” 

“ May I inquire how, Captain Kearney?” said the first lieutenant, with a de- 
mure face: “ I'm very anxious to know.” 

“ Why the story is simply this,” replied the captain. “TI had an old relation 
at Malta, whom I found out by accident—an old maid of sixty, who had lived all 
her life on the island. It was by mere accident that I knew of her existence. 
I was walking upon Strada Reale, when I saw a large baboon that was kept 
there, who had a little fat pug dog by the tail, which he was pulling away with 
him, while an old lady was screaming out for help ; for whenever she ran to as- 
sist her dug, the baboon made at her and caught her by the petticoats with one 
hand, while he held the pug dog fast by the other. I owed that brute a spite for 
having attacked me one night when I passed him, and perceiving what was going 
on, I drew my sword and gave Mr. Jacke such a clip, as sent him away howling, 
and bleeding like a pig, leaving me in possession of the little pug, which I took 
up and handed tv his mistress. The old lady trembled very much, and begged 
me to see hersafe home. She hada very fine house, and after she was seated 
on the sofa, thauked me very much for my gallant assistance, as she termed it, 
and told me her name was Kearney; upon which I very soon proved my relation- 
ship with her, at whieh she was much delighted, requesting me to cunsider her 
‘house as my home. I was for two years afterwards on that station, and played 
my cards very well; and the old lady gave mea hint that I should be her heir, 
as she had no other relations that she knew any thing of. At last I was ordered 
home, and not wishing to leave her, I begged her to accompany me, offering her 
my cabin. She was taken very illa fortnight before we sailed, and made a will 
leaving me her sole heir; but she recovered, and got as fat as ever. Mr. Sim- 
ple, the wine stands with you. I doubt if Lord Privilege gave you better claret 
than there is in that bottle ; I imported it myself ten years ago, when I com- 
manded the Coquette.” 

« Very odd,” observed the first lieutenant, “we bought some at Barbadoes 
with the same mark on the bottles and cork.” 

“That may be,” replied the captain ; “old established houses all keep up the 
same marke; but I doubt if your wine can be compared: to this.” 

As Mr. Phillott wished to hear the end of the captain's story, he would not 
contradict him this time by stating what he knew to be the case, that the captain 
thad sent it on board at Barbadoes ; and the captain proceeded. 

« Well, I gave up my cabin to the old lady, and hung up my cot in the gun- 
room during the passage home. We were becalmed abreast of Ceuta for two 
days. The old lady was very particular about her pug dog, and I superintended 
the washing of the little brute twice a week; but at last I was tired of it, and 
gave him to my coxswain to bathe. My coxswain, who was a lazy fellow, with- 
out my knowledge used to put the little beast into the bight of a rope, and tow 
him overboard fora minute or so. It was during this calm that he had him 
overboard in this way, when a confounded shark rose from under the counter, 


««Mr. Simple, 
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on the quarter deck, still the captain having given permission, it was to be 
excused; but Mr. Phillott thought otherwise, and commenced in his usual style, 
beginning with the marine officer. 

“ Mr. Westley, I'll trouble you not to be getting upon the hammocks. You ’ll 
get off directly, sir. If one of your fellows were to do so, I’d stop his grog for 
a month, and I dont’t see why you are to set a bad example; you've been too 
long in barracks, sir, by half. Jho is that ’—Mr. Williams and Mr. Moore— 
both on the hammocks, too. Up to the fore-topmast-head, both of you directly. 
Mr. Thomas, up to the main; and I say, you youngster, stealing off, perch vour- 
self upon the spanker boom; and let me know when you've rode to London. 
By God! the service is going to hell. I don’t know what officers are made of 
now-a-days. I°ll marry some of you young gentlemen to the gunner’s daughter 
before long. Quarter decks’s no better than a bear garden. No wonder, when 
lieutenants set the example.” 

This latter remark could only be applied to O’Brien, who stood in the quarter 
boat giving directions, before the tirade of Mr. Phillott stopped the amusement 
of the party. O’Brien immediately stepped out of the boat, and going up to 
Mr. Phillott, touched his hat, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Phillott, we had the captain's per- 
mission to catch the shark, and a shark is not to be got on board by walking up 
and down on the quarter deck. As regards myself, as long as the captain is on 
board, I hold myself responsible to him alone for my conduct ; and if you think 
I have doue wrong, forward your complaint; but if you pretend to use such 
language to me, as you have to others, I shall hold you responsible. I am here, 
sir, as an officer and a gentleman, and will be treated as such; and allow me to 
observe, that I consider the quarter deck more disgraced by foul and ungentle- 
manly language, than I do by an officer standing accidentally upon the hammocks. 
However, as you have thought proper to interfere, you may now get the shark 
on board yourself.” 

Mr. Phillott turned very red, for he never had come in contact in this way 
with O’Brien. All the other officers had submitted quietly to his unpleasant 
manner of speaking tothem. ‘Very well, Mr. O’Brien; I shall held you an- 
swerable for this language,” replied he, “‘and shall most certainly report your 
conduct to the captain.” 

“T will save you the trouble; Captain Kearney is now coming up, andI will 
report it myself.” 

This O’Brien did, upon the captain's putting his foot on the quarter deck. 

‘““ Well,” observed the captain, to Mr. Phillott, “* what is it you complain of !”’ 

“Mr. O'Brien's language, sit. Am I to be addressed on the quarter deck in 
that manner?” 

‘“‘T really must say, Mr. Phillott,” replied Captain Kearney, “that I do not 
perceive any thing in what Mr. O’Brien said, but what is correct. I command 
here; and if an officer so nearly equal in rank to yourself has committed him- 
self, you are not to take the law into your own hands. The fact is, Mr Phill- 
pott, your language is not quite so correct as I could wish it. I overheard every 
word that passed, and I consider that you have treated your superior officer with 
disrespect—that is, me. I gave permission that the shark should be caught, and 
with that permission I consequently allowed those little deviations from the dis- 
cipline of the service, which must inevitably take place. Yet you have thought 
proper to interfere with my permission, which is tantamount to an order, and have 
made use of harsh language, and punished the young gentlemen for obeying my 
injunctions. You will oblige me, sir, by calling them all down, and in restrain- 
ing your petulance for the future. I will always support your authority when you 
are correct; but I regret that, in this instance, you have necessitated me to 
weaken it.” 

This was a most severe check to Mr. Phillott, who immediately went below, 
after hailing the mast heads and calling down the midshipmen. As soon as he 
was gone, we were all on the hammocks again; the shark was hauled forward, 
hoisted on board, and every frying-pan in the ship was in requisition. "We were 
all much pleased with Captain Kearney’s conduct on this occasion; and, as 
O'Brien observed to me, “He really is a good fellow and clever officer. What 
a thousand pities it is that he is such a confounded liar.” I must do Mr. Phil- 
lott the justice to say, that he bore no malice on this occasion, but treated us as 
before, which is saying a great dealin his favour, when it is considered what 
power a first lieutenant has of annoying and punishing his inferiors. 

We had not been more than a week under the Danish Island of St. Thomas, 
when we discovered a brig close in shore. We made all sail in chase, and soon 
came within a mile and a half of the shore, when she anchored under a battery 
which opened its fire upon us. Their elevation was too great, and several shots 
passed over us and between our masts. 

*T once met with avery remarkable circumstance,” observed Captain Kear- 
ney. ‘Three guns were fired at a frigate I was on board of, from a battery, all 
at the same time. The three shots cut away the three topsail ties, and 
down came al] our topsail yards uponthe cap, at the same time. ‘That the 
Frenchmen might not suppose that they had taken such good aim, we turned up 
our hands to reef topsails ; and by the time that the men were off the yards, the 
ties were spliced, and the topsails run up again.” 

Mr. Phillott could not stand this most enormous fib, and he replied, “ Very 
odd indeed, Captain Kearney; but I have known a stranger circumstance. We 
had put in the powder to the four guns on the main-deck, when we were fighting 
the Danish gun-boats, in a frigate I was in, and as the men withdrew the ram- 


mer, a shot from the enemy entered the muzzle, and completed the loading of 
each gun. 


times running.” 

‘Upon my word,” replied Captain Kearney, who had his glass upon the bat- 
tery, ‘I think you must have dreampt that circumstance, Mr. Phillott.” 

‘*Not more than you did about the topsail ties, Captain Kearney.” 

Captain Kearney at that time had the long glass in his hand, holding it up over 
his shoulder. 
out of his hand, shivering it to pieces. That's once,” said Captain Kearney, 
very coolly; ‘‘but will you pretend that that could ever happen three times run- 
ning! They might take my head off, or my arm, next time, but not another 


glass; whereas the topsail ties might be cut by three different shot. But give 


me another glass, Mr. Simple ; 1 am certain that this vessel is a privateer. What | 


think you, Mr. O’Brien?” 
“Tam every bit of your opinion, Captain Kearney,” replied O’Brien; “and I 


think it would be a pretty bit of practice to the ship's company, to take her out | 


from under that footy battery.” 

“Starboard the helm, Mr. Phillott; keep away four points, and then we will 
think of it to-night.” 

The frigate was now kept away, and ran out of the fire of the battery. It 
was then about an hour before sunset, and in the West Indies the sun does not 
set as it does in the northern latitudes. There is no twilight: he descends in 
glory, surrounded with clouds of gold and rubies in their gorgeous tints; and 


We fired their own shot back upon them, and this occurred three | 


A shot from the battery whizzed over his head, and took the glass | 


ed from the armourer—all were busy and all merry. 
into action is a source of joy toan English sailor; and m 
merriment excited at that time, than at any other. Then, as it often happens 
that one or two of the service boats’ crews may be on the sick list, urgent solici- 
tations are made by others that they may supply their places. The only parties 
that appear at all grave, are those who are to remain in the frigate, and not share 
in the expedition. There is no occasion to order the boats to be manned for 
the men are generally in, long before they are piped away. Indeed, one would 
think that it was a party of pleasure instead of danger and of death, upon which 
they were about to proceed. 

Captain Kearney selected the officers who were to have charge of the boats 
He would not trust any of the midshipmen on so dangerous a service. He said, 
that he had known so many occasions in which their rashness and foolhardiness 
had spoilt an expedition ; he therefore appointed Mr. Phillott, the first lieute- 
nant, to the launch; O'Brien to the yawl; the master to the first, and Mr 
Chucks, the boatswain, to the second cutter. Mr. Chucks was much pleased 
with the idea of having the command of a boat, and asked me te come with 
him, to which I consented, although I had intended, as usual, to have gone with 
O'Brien. 

About an hour before daylight. we ran the frigate to within a mile anda half 
of the shore, and the boats shoved off; the frigate then wore round, and stood 
out in the offing, that she might at daylight be at such a distance as not to excite 
any suspicion that our boats were sent away, while we in the boats pulled quietly 
inshore. We were nota quarter of an hour before we arrived at the cape 
forming one side of the bay, and were well secreted among the cluster of rocks 
which were underneath. Our oars were laid in; the boats’ painters made fast : 
and orders given for the strictest silence. ‘The rocks were very high, and the 
boats were not to be seen without any one should come to the edge of the preci- 
pice ; and even then, they wouldin all probability, have been supposed to have 
been rocks. The water was as smooth as glass, and when it was bruad daylight, 
the men hung listlessly over the sides of the boats, looking at the corals below 
and watching the fish as they glided between. , 

‘“‘T can’t say, Mr. Simple,” said Mr. Chucks to me, in an under tone, “that I 
think well of this expedition ; and I have an idea that some of us wil!l lose the 
number of our mess. After a calm comesa storm; and how quiet is every 
thing now! But I'll take off my great coat, for the sun is hot already. Cox- 
swain, give me my jacket.” 

Mr. Chucks had put on his great coat, but not his jacket underneath, which he 
had left on one of guns on the main deck, all ready to change as soon as the 
heavy dew had gone off. The coxswain handed him the jacket, and Mr. Chucks 
threw off his great coat to put it on; but when it was opened it proved that hy 
mistake he had taken away the jacket, surmounted by twe small epaulettes, be- 
longing to Captain Kearney, which the captain’s steward, who had taken it out 
to brush, had also laid upon the same gun. 

* By all the nobility of England!” cried Mr. Chucks, “I have taken away 
the captain’s jacket by mistake. Here’s a pretty mess! if I put on my great 
coat I shall be dead with sweating ; ifI put on no jacket I shall be roasted*brown : 
and if I put on the captain's jacket I shall be considered disrespectful.” ‘ 

The men in the boats tittered ; and Mr. Phillott, who was in the launch next 
to us, turned round to see what was the matter. O’Brien was sitting in the 
stern sheets of the launch with the first lieutenant, and I leant over and told 
them. 

** By the powers! I don’t see why the captain’s jacket will be at all hurt by 
Mr. Chucks putting iton,” replied O’Brien; ‘unless, indeed, a bullet should 
go through it, and then it won’t be any fault of Mr. Chucks.” 

“No,” replied the first lieutenant ; “and if one did, the captain might keep 
the jacket, and swear that the bullet went round his body without wounding him. 
He'll have a good yarn to spin. So put it on, Mr. Chucks; you'll make a good 
mark for the enemy.” 

“That I will stand the risk of with pleasure,” observed the boatswain to me, 
‘for the sake of being considered a gentleman. So here’s on with it.”’ 

‘There was a general laugh when Mr. Chucks pulled on the captain's jacket, 
and sunk down in the stern sheets of the cutter, with great complacency of 
countenance. One of the men in the boat that we were in, thought proper, how- 
ever, to continue his laugh a little longer than Mr. Chucks considered necessary, 
who Jeaning forward, thus addressed him: ‘I say, Mr. Webber, I beg leave to 
observe to you, in the most delicate manner in the world—just to hint to you— 
that it is not the custom to laugh at your superior officer. I mean just to in- 
sinuate, that you are ad d impudent son of a sea cook; and if we both live 
and do well, I will prove to you that if I am to be laughed at in a boat with the 
captain's jacket on, that I am not to be laughed at on board the frigate with the 
boatswain’s rattan in my fist; and so look out, my hearty, for squalls, when you 
come on the forecastle; for ll be d dif I don’t make you see more stars 
| than God Almighty ever made, and cut more capers than all the dancing masters 
} in France. Mark my words, you burgoo-eating, pea-soup-swilling, trowsers- 
* scrubbing son of a bitch!” ‘i 

Mr. Chucks having at the end of this oration raised his voice 


The very idea of going 
ore jokes are made, more 











above the pitch 


,| required by the exigency of the service, was called to order by the first lieutenant, 


| and again sank back into the stern sheets with all the importance and authorita- 
| tive show, peculiarly appertaining to a pair of epaulettes. 
| We waited behind the rocks until noon-day, without being discovered by the 
enemy ; so well were we concealed. We had already sent an officer, who, care- 
fully hiding himself by lying down on the rocks, had several times reconnoitered 
the enemy. Boats were passing and repassing continually from the privateer to 
the shore; and it appeared that they went on shore fuil of men, and returned 
with only one or two; sv that we were in great hopes that we should find but 
few men to defend the vessel. Mr. Phillott looked at his watch, held it up to 
O'Brien, to prove that he had complied exactly to the orders he had received 
| from the captain, and then gave the word to get the boats under weigh. The 
painters were cast off by the bowmen, the guns were loaded and primed, the men 
| seized their oars, and in two minutes we were clear ef the rocks, and drawn up 
| ina line within a quarter of a mile from the harbour’s mouth, and not half amile 
| 


from the privateer brig. We rowed as quickly as possible, but we did not cheer 
| until the enemy fired the first gun; which he did from a quarter unexpected, as 
we entered the mouth of the harbour, with our union Jack trailing in the water 
over our stern, for it was a dead calm. It appeared that at the low point under 
the cliffs, at each side of the little bay, they had raised a water battery of two 
gunseach. One of these guns, laden with grape shot, was now fired at the 
boats, but the elevation was too low, and although the water was ploughed up to 
within five yards of the launch, no injury was received. We were equally for- 
| tunate in the discharge of the other three guns; two of which we passed so 

quickly, that they were not aimed sufficiently forward, so that their shot fell 
astern; andthe other, although the shot fell among us, did no further injury than 





once below the horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off shore; and a consultation 
being held between the captain, Mr. Phillott, and O'Brien, the captain at last | vateer as soon as they had perceived us, and returned to her laden with men; the 
decided that the attempt should be made. Indeed, although cutting out is a very | boats had been dispatched a second time but had not yet returned. They were 
| serious affair, as you combat under every disadvantage ; still the mischief done | now about the same distance from the privateer as weve our boats, and it was 


\ 


cutting in half two of the oars of our first cutter. 


and took in the pug dog at one mouthful. ‘The coxewain reported the loss as a In the meantime, we had observed that the boats had shoved off from the pri- 


thing of no consequence ; but I knew better, and put the fellow in irons. I 
then went down and broke the melancholy fact to Mrs. Kearney, stating that I | 
had put the man in irons, and would flog him well. The old lady broke out into 





a most violent passion at the intelligence, declared that it was my fault, that I | to our trade by the fast-sailing privateers, was so great in the West Indies, that | quite undecided which of us would be first on board. O’Brien perceiving this, 
was jealous of the dog, and had done it on purpose. ‘The more I protested, the almost every sacrifice was warrantable for the interests of the country. Still | pointed out to Mr. Phillott that we should first attack the boats, and afterwards 


more she raved ; and at last I was obliged to go on deck to avoid*her abuse and 
keep my temper. I had not been on deck five minutes, before she came up— 
that is, was shoved up; for she was so heavy that she could not get up without 
assistance. You know how elephants in India push the cannon through a mo- 
rass with their heads from behind; well, my steward used to shove her up the 
companion ladder just in the same way, with his head completely buried in her 
petticoats. As soon as she was up, he used to pull his head out, looking as red 
and hot as a fresh boiled lobster. Well, up she came, with her will in her hand, 
and looking at me very fiercely, she said, ‘ Since the shark has taken my dear 
dog, he may have my will also,’ and throwing it overboard, she plumped down 
on the carronade slide. ‘It’s very well, Madam,’ said I; ‘but you'll be cool 
by-and-bye, and then you'll make another will.’ ‘I swear by all the hopes. that 
I have of going to heaven that I never will!’ replied shet ‘Yes, you will, 
madam,’ replied I. ‘ Never, so help me God, Captain Kearny ! my money may 
now go to my next heir, and that, you know, will not be you.’ Now, as I knew 
very well that the old lady was very positive, and as good as her word, my ob- 
ject was to recover the will, which was floating about fifty yards astern, without 
her knowledge. J thought a moment, and then I called the boatswain’s mate to 
pipe all hands to bathe. ‘You'll excuse me, Miss Kearney,’ said I, ‘but the 
men are going to hathe, and I do not think you would like to see them all naked. 
If you would, you can stay on deck.’ She looked daggers at me, and, rising 
from the carronade slide, hobbled to the ladder, saying, ‘that the insult was 
another proof of how little I deserved any kindness from her.’ As soon as she 
was below, the quarter boats were lowered down, and I went in one of them and 
picked up the will, which still floated. Brigs having no stern windows, of course 
she could not see my mancuvre, but thought that the will was lost for ever. 
We had very bad weather after that, owing to which, with the loss of her 
favourite pug, and constant quarelling with me—forI did all I could to annoy 
her afterwards—she fell ill, and was buried a fortnight after she was landed at 
Plymouth. The old lady kept her word; she never made another will ; I proved 
the one I had recovered, at Doctor's Commons, and touched the whole of her 
money.” 

As neither the first lieutenant nor I could prove whether the story was true or 
mot, of course we expressed our congratulations at his good fortune, and soon 
afterwards left the cabin to report his marvellous story to our messmates. When 
I went on deck, I found that the shark had just been hooked, and was hauling 
on board. Mr. Phillott had also come on deck. The officers’ were all eager 
about the shark, and were looking over the side, calling to each other and giving 
rections to the men, Now, although certainly there was a want of a decorum 


Captain Kearney—although a brave and prudent officer—one who calculated 
chances, and who would not risk his men without he deemed that necessity im- 
periously demanded that such should be done—was averse to this attack, from 
his knowledge of the bay in which the brig was anchored; and although Mr. 
Phillott and O’Brien both were of opinion that it should be a night attack, 
Captain Kearney decided otherwise. He considered that although the risk might 
be greater, yet the force employed would be more consolidated, and that those 
who would not hold back in the night, dare not do so during the day. Moreover, 
that the people on shore in the battery,as wellas those in the privateer, would 
be on the alert all night, and, not expecting an attack during the day, would be 
taken off their guard. It was therefore directed that every thing should be in 
preparation during the night, and that the boats should shove off before daylight 
and row in shore, concealing themselves behind some rocks under the cliffs 
which formed the cape upon one side of the harbour; and, if not discovered, 
remain there till noon, at which time it was probable that the privateer’s men 
would be on shore, and the vessel might be captured without difficulty. 

It is always a scene of much interest on board of a man-of-war, when prep- 
rations are made for an expedition of this description; and as the reader may 
not perhaps have been witness to them, it may perhaps be interesting to describe 
them. The boats of men-of-war have generally two crews; the common boat's 
crews, which are selected so as not to take away the most usefu! men from the 
ship, and the service, or fighting boats’ crews, which are selected from the very 
best men on board. The coxswains of the boats are the most trust worthy 
men in the ship; and on this occasion have to see that their boats are properly 
equipped. 

The launch, yawl, first and second cutters, were the boats appointed for the 
expedition. They all carried guns mounted upon slides, which ran fore and aft 
between the men. After the boats were hoisted out, the guns were lowered 
down into them and shipped in the bows of the boats. The arm-chests were 
next handed in, which contain the cartridges and ammunition. The shot were 
put into the bottom of the boats; and so far they were all ready. The oars of 
the boats were fitted to pull with grummets upon iron thole-pins, that they might 
make little noise, and might swing fore and aft without falling overboard, when 
the boats pulled alongside of the privateer. A brake or two, (that is, small casks 
holding about seven gallons each,) of water was put into each boat, and also the 
men’s allowance of spirits, in case they should be detained by any unforeseen 
circumstances. The men belonging to the boats were fully employed in looking 
after their arms; some fitting their flints to theix pistols, others, and the major 





part of them, sharpening their cutlasses at the grindstone, or with a file borrow- 


board on the side to which they pulled ; as, in all probability there would be an 
opening left in the boarding nettings, which were tied up to the yard-arms, and 
presented a formidable obstacle to our success. Mr. Phillott agreed with 
O’Brien ; he ordered the bowmen to lay in their oars and keep the guns pointed 
ready to fire at the word given, and desiring the other men to pull their best. 
Every nerve, every muscle was brought into play by our anxious and intrepid 
seamen. When within about twenty yards of the vessel, and also of the boats 
the orders were given to fire—the carronade of the launch poured out round and 
grape so well directed, that one of the French boats sunk immediarely ; and the 
musket balls with which our other smaller guns were loaded, did great execution 
among their men. In one minute more, with three cheers from our sailors, we 
were all alongside together, English and French boats pe!l-mell, anda most de- 
termined hand to hand conflict took place. The French fought desperately and 
as they were overpowered, they were reinforced by those from the privateer, 
who could not look on and behold their companions requiring their assistance, 
without coming to their aid. Some jumped dogm into our boats from the chains, 
into the midst of our men; others darted cold Shot at us, either to kill us or to 
sink our boats; and thus did one of the most desperate hand-to-hand conflicts 
take place that ever was witnessed. But it was soon decided in our favour, for 
we were the stronger party and the better armed ; and when all opposition was 
over, we jumped into the privateer, and found not a man left on board, only a 
large dog, who flew at O'Brien's throat as he entered the port. 

“Don’t kill him,” said O’Brien, as the sailors hastened to his assistance ; 
“only take away his gripe.” 

The sailors disengaged the dog, and O’Brien led him up to a gun, saying, 
“By Jasus, my boy, you are my prisoner.” 

But although we had possession of the privateer, our difficulties, as it will 
prove, were by 10 means over. We were now exposed not only to the fire of 
the two batteries at the harbour mouth which we had to pass, but also to that of 








the battery at the bottom of the bay which had fired at the frigate. In the 


taking the wounded men on board the privateer from out of the boats. All this 
was, however, but the work of a few minutes. Most of the Frenchmen were 
| killed ; our own wounded amounted to only nine seamen, and Mr. Chucks, the 
boatswain, who was shot through the body, apparently with little chance of sur- 
viving. As Mr. Phillott observed, the captain’s epaulettes had made him a mark 


taking the we were very busy in cutting the cable, lowering the topsails, and 


As soon as they were all on board, and laid on the deck—for there were, 88 
near as I can recollect, about fourteen wounded Frenchmen as well as our OWR—~ 


. the enemy, and he had fallen in his borrowed plumes. 
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tow ropes were got out forwards, the boats were manned, and we proceeded to main thread of his story, not only to help himself as often as his turn came, but 
tow the brig out of the harbour. It was a dead calm, and we made but little way, also to continue his criticisms and friendly attentions to me. mn ; 
but our boats’ crew, flushed with victory, cheered, and rallied, and pulled, with “Shortly after the glorious peace, as they call it, of 1815,” he thus began his 
all their strength. ‘The enemy perceiving that the privateer was taken, and the | story, “1 went upon half-pay as a jolly lieutenant. I was very glad of the 
French boats drifting empty up the harbour, now opened their fire upon us, and | change, as everybody else was, at first. It was very Pleasant to rise when one | 
with great effect. Before we bad towed abreast of the two water batteries, we | chose, to dine where he liked, and to run a comparatively trifling risk of having | 
had received three shots between wind and water from the other batteries, and | his brains knocked out before the evening. But Tising at your own hour, dining | 
the water was pouring fast into the vessel. I had been attending to poor Mr. | at your own time, and even keeping your brains in safety, becomes very tiresome | 
Chucks, who lay on the starboard side, near the wheel, the blood flowing from | and fatiguing. In about a month I would have given the world to be back again 
his wound, and tracing its course down the planks of the deck, to a distance of | to our hurried reveilles, uncertain dinners, and all the other glorious sufferings 
some feet from where he lay. He appeared very faint, and I tied my handker- | ‘ of grimvisaged war.’ I tired of London in a very short time. They are such 
chief round his body, so as to stop the effusion of blood, and brought him some | a set of chattering fellows those cockueys; they worried my life out with their 
water, with which f bathed his face, and poured some into his mouth. He opened questions. Even in my coffee-room, I never oould finish my modicum of port in 
his eyes wide, and looked at me. peace. Some inquisitive fellow or other was sure to sit down at the opposite 
“Ah, Mr. Simple,” said he, faintly, “is it you? It’s all over with me; but | side of the table, and ask me all about Vaterloo and the Dook of Vellington. I 
it could not be better—could it 2” never was much given to talking, especially over my wine, and offended sundry | 
“ How do you mean ?” inquired I. patriotic enquirers by the shortness of my replies. But their persecution was 
“ Why, have I not fallen dressed like an officer and a gentleman ?”’ said he, | too much for me at last. I was terrified to go any where; the moment the 
referring to the captain's jacket and epaulettes. I'd sooner die now, with this | medal was seen, I was elevated into a hero, and had every opportunity given me 
dress on, than recover to put on the boatswain’s uniform I feel quite happy & of elevating myself into an orator at the same time. If I hid the medal, some 
He pressed my hand, and then closed his eyes again, from weakness. We coffee-room tormenter was sure to recognise me. I cursed the Duke, and the | 
were now nearly abreast of the two batteries on the points, the guns of which had | Peninsula and Waterloo as the disturbers of my peace, and rosolved to hide my- 
been trained so as to bear upon our boats, that were towing out the brig. The | selfin the country for a few months, till our fame should be in some measure 
first shot went through the bottom of the launch, and sunk her ; fortunately all | forgotten. Luckily I saw an advertisement in the newspapers of a cottage to 
the men were saved ; but as she was the boat that towed next to the brig, great be let furnished, in the most beautiful part of Warwickshire. ‘ Swelling hills 
delay occurred in getting the others clear of her, and taking the brig again in tow. | and verdant lawns, flashing waterfalls and umbrageous trees combined,’ the ad- | 
The shot now poured in thick, and the grape became very annoying. Still our | vertisement said, ‘to form a scene fitted for the contemplative recluse, or the 
men gave way, cheering at every shot fired, and we had nearly passed the batte- | enthnsiastic lover of picturesque magnificence.’ I soon settled the business 
ries, with trifling loss, when we perceived that the brig was full of water, that | with Mr Robins, and started down for my new abode, have ordered a tolerable 
she could not swim many minutes longer, and that it would be impossible to tow stock of genuine old port to precede me from the cellars of old Barnes. I | 
her alongside of the frigate. Mr. Phillott, under these circumstances, decided | arrived at last at the village of Hollywood, and enquired for the cottage I had | 
that it would be useless to risk more lives, and that the wounded should be taken | taken. ‘ Minarets in the gothic style gave a degree of castellated splendour,’ so 
out of the brig, and the boats should pull away forthe ship. He desired me to | Mr. Robins said, ‘rarely to be met with in a cottage consisting of two small | 
get the wounded men in the cutter, which he sent alongside, and then to follow | sitting rooms and three chambers. Situated in a small park-like enclosure, it | 
the other boats. I made all the haste I could, not wishing to be left behind, and | contains every luxury within itself. Grecian couches, Arabian beds, and Turkey 
as soon as all our wounded menwere in the boats, I went to Mr Chucks, to re- | carpets, would add little to the convenience of this secluded paradise.’ And 
move him. He appeared somewhat revived, but would not allow us to remove | in fact there is no saying what they might have done, for in this instance the ex- 
him. periment had not been tried. There were some good strong chairs and tables, 
“ My dear Mr. Simple,” said he, “ it is of no use ; I never can recover it, and | a drugget on the floor, of a very comfortable appearance, and I must have looked 
I prefer dying here. lentreat you not to disturb me. Ifthe enemy take pos- | like an innocent image of one of the babes in the wood, as I lay asleep in a little 
session of the brig before she sinks, I shall be buried with military honours; if | tent bed, about a foot and a half too short for me, with my complexion delicate- 
they do not, I shall at least die in the dress of a gentleman. Hasten away as | ly whitened by the reflection of the clean white dimity bed-curtains. However, 
fast as you can, before you lose more men. Here I stay—that’s decided.” my old cook, who was as deaf asa post, had never heard either of Waterloo or 
I expostulated with him, but at that time two boats full of men appeared, pul- | the Duke of Wellington, and I was perfectly happy and contented. I picked up | 
ling out of harbour to the brig. The enemy had perceived that our boats Had de- | a stout natty sort of Suffolk punch, and a good strong dennet, kept them both at 


serted her, and were coming to take possession. I had therefure no time to urge | the village inn, smoked my segar and drank my bottle, as we are told the 
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Mr. Chucks to change his resolution, and not wishing to force a dying man, I | patriarchs did long ago under their fig-trees. I actually began to grow fat. but | 


shook his hand and left him. It was with some difficulty 1 escaped, for the boats | in a few weeks my happiness was greatly interrupted. The clergyman of the 
hadcome up close to the brig; they chased me a little while, but the yaw! and | parish called on me. He was a little old fellow about sixty, with a prodigious 
the cutter turning back to my assistance, they gave up the pursuit. On the | nose, surmounted by a pair of coloured spectacles. When he came in, he sat 








whatever proposal you choose to make. Asavery old friend of the family, I 
mentioned the subject to Miss Juiia just as you came up, andI assure you, her 
heart is entirely on your side.’ [mever was so happy or proud in my life. 5 

thanked the jolly young Oxonian as kindly as I could, and asked him to consult 

with me that evening, over some brandy and waters and segars. When we ar- 

rived at Mr. Jenkirs’s, the whole party were kinder to me than ever. Walton, 
by way of preventing any awkwardness which Julia might feel, under such ine 
teresting circumstances, took the care of entertaining her entirely upon himself. 

He whispered with her on the sofa; and once or twice, when I heard my name 

mentioned, I looked at her, and found such a beautiful and merry sort of smile 

upon her countenance, that I hecame more and more convinced that the young 
creature, by some means or other, had fallen desperately in love with me. Old 
Jenkins filled his glass, and drank my health with a very peculiar meaning. The 
old lady sat simpering beside me on the sofa, thinking it a capital thing, no doubt, 
to have something to say in so interesting a matter as a marriage. She sighed 
deeply every now and then ; and as | supposed the business put her in mind of her 
own courtship, I did not like to take any notice of her proceedings. I merely told 
her to cheer up and look happy, for I had something to say to her brother, which 
she would be, perhaps, not very sorry to hear. ‘Sweet creature! so kind, so 
compassionate !’ she said, looking at me with such a cursedly comical leer upon 
her face—that I could scarcely keep from laughing—and then hiding her eyes in 
her handkerchief. 

““+Oh!’ said old Jenkins, ‘I guess something of the business, Withers. IE 
give my hearty consent; but you had better settle the whole matter with my 
sister. The ladies know better about these things than we do.” 

“‘ Saying this, he finished his glass in a twinkling, and telling us he was going 
after Walton and Julia, who had gone down by the summer-house, he disappear- 
ed leaving me alone with Mrs. Meddleton. 

“] filled up my glass, and sat silent for some time, notknowing very well how 
to open the business to such a silly, romantic sort of old lady. But ina little, 
she took up the subject herself. 

“*«Have you been long unattached, Captain Withers,’ she said, in a very sen- 
timental voice. 

“«* About four years and a half,’ I replied, ‘ ever since a very few months after 
the peace.’ 

‘** But previous to that time,’ the old fool continued— previous to that time, F 
think I could tell from your face and manners, you have been more than once 
engaged.’ 

‘Here, thought I, this silly creature is going to bother my life out about Wa- 
terloo and the Duke of Wellington. ‘Yes, madam,’I replied, ‘1 have had my 
share in nine serious engagements, besides ten or twelve trifling little affairs not 
worth speaking of.’ , 

“ «Then, I perceive, you have been a man of very diffusive gallantry,’ she said- 
with a simper. 

“ Diffusive gallantry ! thoughtI. There’sa phrase! ‘Why, yes, Mrs. Med- 
dleton, we all of us did our best to follow the Duke’s example, and he is a devib 
of a fellow to come up to the scratch.’ 

«Ah! Captain Withers,’ she cried, ‘you have a soul far, far above scratch-~ 
ing! happiness, contentment, obedience, will far better become your quiet home, 
than the scratching, striving, and fighting you confess you were apt to meet with 


whole, this was a very well arranged and well conducted expedition. The only | down and took off his spectacles without saying a word, and as I was never very | in your miscellaneous engagements.’ 


man lost was M. Chucks, for the wounds of the others were none of them mor- | talkative, I waited very quietly till he should commence the conversation. ‘ You 
tal. Captain Kearney was quite satisfied with our conduct, and so was the ad- | have been at the wars, Captain?’ he said. I bowed. ‘ Ah! bad things those 
miral, when it was reported to him. Captain Kearney did indeed grumble a lit- | wars,end this Waterloo, that the people talk so much of was a bloody fight?’ 
tle about his jacket, and sent for me to inquire why I had not taken it off Mr. | ‘ Yes,’ I said. ‘A bloody fight—a very bloody fight’—he went on—‘ but what 
Chucks, and brought it on board. As I did not choose to tell him the exact truth, | is that, sir, to the great battle of Armageddon, hundreds of thousands upon either 
I replied, “That I could not disturb c dying man, and that the jacket was so | side—earth shaking—sea trembling—pray, are you a student of the apocalyptic 


saturated with blood, that he could never have worn it again’’—which was the | commentaries ?’ 





case. “«« Commentaries !’ I said, glad to catch at least a word I had heard before 
“ At all events, you might have brought away my epaulettes,” replied he; | —‘oh, I recollect Casar’s Commentaries very well,—some good fights there, 
“but you youngsters think of nothing but gormandizing.” | sir.’ ” 


I had the first watch that night, when Swinburne, the quartermaster, came up| ‘‘‘ Yes, sir, but Armageddon is the greatest fight of all. Compared to it, 
to me, and asked me all the particulars of the affair, for he was not in the boats. this Waterloo is but a quarrel among some school-boys—the Duke of Welling- 
“Well,” said he, ‘that Mr. Chucks appeared to be a very good boatswain in | ton but the strongest bully of the school—but when the devil himself is let loose 
his way, if he coald only have kept his rattan a little quiet. He was a smart | and placed at the head of an army’ 
fellow, and knew his duty. We had just such another killed in our ship, in the “*T'll back the Duke against him for a rump and dozen,’ said I, ‘horns, tail, 
action off Cape St. Vincent. and all.’ 

a “The little old man looked quite confounded at my reply—put on his specta- 
™ a cles, and ina very short time got up and bade me good morning. He has pub- 
NIGHTS AT MESS.---CHAP. II. lished a huge book, giving a full description of the battle; he oA little tadhad, 

The bottle went its rounds for some time with unfailing regularity. The | I suppose, in the upper story, but not a bad fellow for all that,—he drank port 
Colonel seemed determined to recruit his exhausted frame by maintaining strict | wine like a gentleman, and did not trouble his friends with much conversation. 
silence, and drinking as fast as he could. Our spirits rose with every bumper, | Several other people called on me, but we did not find each other very delightful, 
and even the most silent and ret.red amongst us felt a wonderful inclination to | so after I had returned their visit, we nodded very politely when we met in the 
take a leading part in the conversation. Ou this account I found it was some- | country roads, but never troubled our heads about talking. At last a gentleman 
what difficult to fix my attention upon any speaker in particular, as I was sure to | called on me, of the name of Jenkins—he was a fellow quite after my own heart, 
be distracted by some other iittle knot of orators discussing some point of mili- | —had the best cellar in the county, said very little about it, but did his work 
tary discipline, or hunting intelligence, close at my side. ‘This is one of the | after dinner likea man. Jenkins and I were sworn friends ina very short time. 
disagreeables of a large party. ‘Though you are in the same room, and at the | He was about fifty years of age, round, short, and ruddy. He had a capital house 
same table, with the cleverest and most amusing fellow in the world, so far as! about half a mile from the village, and his elder sister, a widow, took care of 
you are concerned, he might as well be lecturing a hundred miles off on political | his domestic concerns, as his daughter, a very pretty little girl of sixteen or 
economy, for some cursed blockheads or other at your ear are sure to babble in- | Seventeen, was thought too young to be installed as mistress of the family. 
cessantly, so as to hinder you from hearing a syllable he issaying. Inthe mean- | Well, it was quite delightful, after driving through the beautiful scenery of that 
time you see the three or four who have split off into a party, of which he is the | neighbourhood, or hearing my reverend friend’s account of some new vision, or 
centre, laughing like to split themselves at some joke, or listening delightedly to | his interpretation of some old one, to walk quietly over to ‘The Farm,’ as 
some story, while devil a word you can hear but the silly remarks of the dri- Jenkins’s villa was called, and have a cozy dinner and a quiet bottle or two of 
vellers between whom you are placed. This I have remarked is greatly the case | port. ‘The whole family were always so happy, to see me—Mrs. Meddleton, the 
at military and naval messes—but on this occasion it was less to be regretted, as | widow, and little Julia, the daughter, seemed to contend which should be most 
all of u were pretty much on an equality, and it was as agreeable to listen to | hospitable. Sometimes they came down in the same way and visited me at my 
one as another. For my own part, I sat between two very pleasant fellows who | little box in the village. On these occasions Mrs. Meddleton always did me the 
never opened their lips. One, to whom I was introduced for the first time that | honour to preside at my table, and little Julia, with whom, as I had nothing else 
day, was a tall man, prodigiously thin, and with so melancholy an expression of | to do, I was very much inclined to fall in love, seemed to make herself quite at 
countenance that he irresistibly reminded me of Don Quixotte. His politeness | home. In the meantime, old Jenkins and I sat opposite to each other, and push- 





was unbounded—and his attentions, as I was a stranger, were directed in an | ed the bottle between us, very often without saying more than a word or two by | 


especial manner tome. He touched me on the arm as each new magnum made | the hour. The ladies were both what is called romantic, and used to talk a 
its way to us, and said without any change of countenance, “ Capita)! quite as | great deal about moonlight and nightingales. I thought it a capital joke to hear 
good as the last ; help yourself.” His example aided his precept in the most | the old lady discoursing so poetically, and Julia seemed to enjoy the fun of it as 
winning manner imaginable ; and I confess I was greatly taken with a gentleman | much as I. When they left my cottage, I generally shewed them through the 
whose kindness was so uniform, and whose conversation was so judiciously cur- | fields, and often accompanied them the whole way home. Well, this sort of 


tailed. He seemed about five-and-forty years of age, and his name was Capt. | thing went on delightfully for I should think two years. Julia was now as charm- 


Withers. I made several attempts to get him into more general conversation, | jng a creature as | had ever taken the trouble to suppose women could be made. 
but with very little success. His unceasing anxiety to see that I was not neg- | She was beautiful and merry ; and I must say, | began to think that I was rather 
lected, broke off every effort I made to draw him out, as he always interrupted | a favourite with her. To be sure I never paid her any compliments, or put my- 
me with his verdict on the quality of the wine, and recommendation to fill my | self greatly out of my way to shew my affection ; but, by Jove, about the end of 
glass before it passed. 1 was on the point of giving him up and applying to my | the second bottle, strange feelings used to find their way into my heart, and I 
neighbour on the left, when a discussion farther down the table arrested my | thought so much of her lovely features, that often through the haze of my segar, 
attention. , ‘ T have fancied I saw her smiling and looking very gracious, when perhaps it was 
‘“*You may depend upon it,” said a young lieutenant ; “the fact is as I’ve | only her father whiffing away as fast as a volcano. Inthe meantime, the old lady 
told you—I think I ought to know pretty well, for my grandfather was a judge.” | continued to be as kind as ever. She kept on quoting nonsense out of novels or 
‘* What is the fact ?”’ replied the other. romances, and was very well pleased with the ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ as the case might 
‘‘ Why that the jury settle every thing,—provocation, damages, sentence’”— be, with which I replied to her rhapsodies. 
“T can’t believe a word of it, even though your grandfather had been a Chan- ** About this time a former pupil of our clergyman, Frank Walton, came down 
cellor. ‘The thing seems so ridiculous. What can a set of bakers and tailors | from Oxforn to visit his old preceptor. The old man was half mad with pride 


know about the feelings and customs of gentlemen? They may be very good | and vanity, as Frank had taken some classes, or medals, or whatever they call | 


judges of two-penny loaves and leather breeches, but what should they know | their honours at the University, and invited us all to a dinner in celebration of 
about the jiecasures of twelve paces and a hair trigger? For instance, my dear | the event. We went; upon my honour he was a very good fellow that Frank 
fellow, I shoot you through the body” Walton for a young one, and a chap who had done nothing but turn over old 
‘“* T had rather be excused, upon my honour—shoot Withers—the bullet will musty parchment, instead of handling a sword. We managed to make old 
have less work to get through him =f J Armageddon as happy, and nearly as noisy as if he had been present at the 
; Well, I’ve ho objections.—Withers ! I shoot you at twelve paces—signal battle ; and saw the Jenkins’s safe across the fields with the steadiness of a 
given—every thing fair —you are returned next morning among the killed ; now, couple of field marshals. He came home with me to my cottage, and we had a 
what the deuce should a jury of twelve—or whatever their number is—mecha- very agreeable chat over a glass of brandy and water and a segar,—that is to say, 
nics know about the imperative causes that compelled me to have the disagree- | he had mest of the chat to himself, and a devil of a fellow to talk he was. He 
able pleasure of turning your body intv a riddle?” spoke of the Jenkin's. ‘They had been old friends of his when he lived at the 





“None, I should think,” replied Withers, composedly, “unless some of them | Rectory, and he really spoke so warmly and kindly of them all, that I could not | 


bee ve makers, and thought you were interfering with their trade.” resist hinting to him, in rather an obscure way, that I had some hopes of be- 
a Or wits who excel the manufacturers of conundrums,” said the lieutenant. | coming one of Mr. Jenkins’s family. Jenkins, I said, has been quite a brother to 
Ah, very good,” returned the other ; “but without any joke, do you think | me already, so that we scarcely require any relationship to make us more in- 
they would bring me in guilty of murder, whatever the provocation may have | timate and friendly. The young collegian shook me by the hand, and congratu- 
been! lated me on my prospect. ‘ He did not believe,’ he said, ‘there was a more 
“Oh, I dare say they would,” replied Withers with more energy than I had | amiable creature in the world than the object of my choice.’ We had some 
yet seen him exert,—“ the rascals would do any thing. ‘To the devil, I say, | more segars with accompeniments, on the strength of our new acquaintance, and 
with all juries, unless they are assembled round a drum.” parted the best friends in the world. Next evening, as I sauntered up to the 
irae, Withers, you seem guite angry that twelve honest men should think | farm, I saw little Julia and Frank Walton straying slowly up the avenue before 
it rather unfriendly in a gentleman to put a bullet into your body.” me 


“And so Iam,” replied my neighbour. “Jsn’t that a private affair between | upon them before they perceived my approach. In answer to something Walton 
Somers and myself ?” ¥ 
_“Come, come, Withers,” rejoined the lieutenant, you muet have some private | —‘T have seen his attentions for some time, and my aunt, I fancy, sees them 
Pique against the jury-box. Out with it, man; ali this rage against them can’t|tco.’ The devil she does, thought I ‘ ; 
arise merely from your being unwilling that they should haul up (or perhaps *** Do you think your father would approve of it?" said Walton. 
hoist up) this bloody-minded Somers for making a hole in your jacket.” “**T dont see how he could make any objection. Mr. Withers seems already 
‘Don t you know,” said Withers, “‘what cause 1 have to be angry? how I | a great favourite with him. 1 myself should be quite pleased, and my aunt, I am 
wes - sure, will be delighted.’ 
No, not at all; let us hear; let us hear.” “*Sweet angel!’ I said to myself, ‘sho will be quite pleased.’ I was just 
T he idea of getting a story from Withers seemed to be considered almost as rushing up to thank her for the delightful discovery I had made, when Walton 
miraculous as the oratory of the prophet’s ass, and every one prepared to listen | saw me, snatchedumy hand, and shook it very warmly. Julia, in the:meantime, 
with a due degree of attention to such a supernatural exhibition. My friend, | being ve ry much etart!ed by my unexpected appearance, made the best of her 
however, began his narrative with as moveless a countenance as he had held his way to the house. ‘I have done the business for you,’ exclaimed Walton, with 
tongue, and I need scarcely say, thathe found time without interfering with the | ‘he most frienaly warmth. ‘Father, aunt, and daughter will all be delighted with 








“«* Yes,’ said I, very drily, wishing to stop her nonsense ; but all my attempts» 
were vain. 

“* You have a nice cottage in the village, Captain Withers; elegant, sump- 
tuous, refined—fit for the abode of a retired warrior.’ 

“*T suspect, madam, you have been studying the advertisement—but it said 
semething about the retirement of a poet—nothing that I recollect of about a 
warrior.’ 

“* A poet !—so, my heart's fondest longings at length are ralized. You are 
a poet, Captain Withers; I have suspected it a long time. What a cheering 
employment for your lonely hours? The lines to a Robin Redbreast in the 
Warwick Mercury, are they yours? sweet, beautiful, delightful.’ 

“*No; I never wrote a line of any such cursed nonsense in my life.’ 

“* Ah! in a higher strain—an ode, perhaps, or an epic—grand, overwhelming, 
sublime.’ 

“T took two or three gulps of the port, and did not answera word: At last I 
said, ‘Mr. Jenkins, madam, left me here to consult you on a very tender subject. 
Your brother, as he told us, gives his consent : your niece has no objection—and 
I only wait your approval to consider myself the happiest of men. 

“She held down her head and muttered, ‘ charming, eloquent, touching!’ and 
then looking me in the face, said, ‘Is it then possible that you can imagine for a 
moment that any selfish scrupulosity of mine should hinder an event which will 
give so much delight to every member of my family? no! awey foolish forme, 








I got on the grass at the side, so as to make no noise, and got quite close | 


said, I heard the young lady reply, in what I took to be rather an agitated one | 


and useless dull delays! I here devote myself to your service !’ 

“*You are very obliging, Mrs. Meddleton; would you do me the favour to 
name as early a day as, after consultiug your niece, you conveniently can!” 

“«* Niece !’ she exclaimed—‘I consult no niece, nor brother, nor any one but 
myself. Whatever day is most agreeable to you, you will find no impediment 
cast in the way by any one in this family.’ 

«You are very kind. I will let you know in a few days, as soon as I shall 
have completed my preparations. Inthe meantime I will just finish this bottle, 
and join the party on the lawn.’ 

“*Do; do, my captain!’ exclaimed the lady, with the tears actually standing 
in her eyes. 

“«T am sorry, Mrs. Meddleton, Iam not a captain as you call me. A plain 
lieutenant’s wife is ali the rank I can offer.’ ‘. 

‘«* Happier in that capacity than as a general’s lady—polite, courteous, en- 
chanting !’ 

««« Well, madam, I may consider every thing satisfactorily settled 

“¢ Yes, all, my Withers !’ 

««« D—n your Withers,’ [ muttered, and bolted out of the room. 
| ‘YT and young Walton stayed to sup with the family that night. Love, I am 
sure, is a very healthful occupation, for I never ate with so ravenous an appetite 
|in my life. Ham, turkey, tongue disappeared in no time, and as for drinking, 
| curse me if I thought old Jenkins and I should ever have done swigging vast 
tumblers to each other’s health. In fact, the old gentleman got as drunk as a 

lord. I can't say I myself was particularly sober’ and the young Oxonian, though 
I perceived he shyed the bottle every time it came round, sang, and laughed, 
and reeled about asif he had been mad. I could not help thinking there was 
some little sham in it, but I thought if he was such an ass as to affect being 
merry, when he might be so in reality, the loss was his, not mine. Not a word 
| was saidon the subject of my offer. The ladies both seemed a little confused at 
| old Jenkins’s inuendos, and retired early to bed. We went on drinking toa late 
| hour, and when I offered to go away, my old friend would not hear of tho pro- 
posal. ‘Body-o’-me, man—we dunt turn near relations out at this houro’ the 

night. You shall sleep here, you shall; Frank can toddle home to the par- 
sonage in ajiffy: but for you, my boy, you shan’t stira step! We'll have ano- 
| ther tumbler, and this segar—so, good-night, Frank, my boy.’ 
| Walton got up to leave us. AsI went with him to the door, and shook 
| hands at parting, he whispered that he had imtended to ask a favour of me in re- 
| turn forthe use he had been of inmy behalf. ‘ What is it?’ I said. 

««* Oh nothing—nothing,—on!y if there's an alarm of housebreakers to night, 
don't disturb yourself, ’tis on'y a frolic of mine.’ 

“* What! Sally is it!—wild rogue—I’ll sleep as sound as Orpheus—off with 
| you.’ 

“And away he went. In a short time after his departure, old Jenkins really 
became so foolish and unintelligible, that I was very glad when his old servant, 
| William, came in to huddie him off to bed. I took my candle, and as I knew 
| the house pretty well, no one thought of shewing me the way. I confess my 
| exertions had scarcely been less than those of my future father-in-law, but 
| luckily I had a stronger head. As I stalked with all the steadiness I could mus- 
| ter along the passage, I came suddeniy.—at a side window which looked out 
| upon the lawn,—upon the beautiful Julia herself. ‘Heavens!’ I cried, ‘how 
|lucky Iam!’ ‘Hush,’ she said, ‘ you'll alarm the house.’ ‘ And what are you 
doing here, my pretty one,—drest, too, as if for a promenade,—you ought to 
have been sound asleep an hour ago.’ ‘I was tempted by this beautiful moon, 
—(the devil a moon I could see),—* but now I am hurrying off as fast as I can. 
J seized her hand as she attempted to pass me, and devoured it with kisses as 
| gallantly as the hero of a novel. She pulled it suddenly, and rather angrily away 
|from me. ‘For shame, Captain Withers,’ she said, holding up her finger ub- 
| braidingly, ‘what would my aunt say?’ ‘Your aunt, my dear Julia, may say 
whatever her old silly tongue thinks proper, but as for you and me, my darling 
—.’ The young lady had disappeared, and I made such an unconscionable 
lurch as [ enacted the lover, that I nearly put out my candle. I went to bed, and 
in about a couple of minutes was as fast as Gibraltar. 

“T can’t tell how long I had been asleep, when I thought I heard a voice seve- 
ral times calling on me to getup. I recollected my promise to young Walton, 
and slipping up as gently as possible, and groping my way in the pitch darkness 
to the door, I turned the key without the slightest noise, and got quietly into the 
warm crib again. I had not been well asleep the second time, when such a devil 
of a row was kicked up in the passage, that it was impossible even to pretend 
not to be disturbed. I heard old Jenkins, scarcely recovered from the effects of 
his potations, holloaing at the top of his voice for Julia—then a prodigious 
knocking at another door in the passaze, and exclamations for ‘ Sister '!—Sister 
} Meddleton!’ In a moment my door was attacked as if by a battering-ram. 

‘ Withers ! Captain Withers! for God's sake answer if you are within !—Julia 
} and her aunt have disappeared—open 
‘Thus adjured, I could not refuse ; I opened the door, and in walked Old Jen- 

| kins, and William close behind hun, while two or three of the maid-servants 
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peeped in with the utmost anxiety from the passage. , 

ter’? I said. ‘Is the house robbed ''—‘ Robbed !’ replied Old Jenkins, ‘I fear 
it is. Julia is no where to be found. Her clothes have all disappeared. I 
strongly suspect she has eloped.’ ‘Impossible!’ I cried, greatly perplexed, ‘af- 
ter what happened yesterday, it would be madness to suspect it.’ ‘My sister, 
oo, is no where to be found.’ ‘Ha, ha,’ I cried, ‘that’s too much of a joke. Do 
you think any body has run off with her, too?” 

«<< There's no saying.’ 

«<< T'll warrant ye against that. Who the deuce would take the trouble to ear- 
ry off such a silly chattering piece of rubbish?’ 

«««She’s certainly very silly,’ replied my friend; ‘but then she is 80 con- 
foundedly romantic ;—and you yourself, Captain Withers, made proposals for | 
her not many hours ago.’ : 

«“«For her'—for Mrs. Meddleton’? by the Powers! you are facetious this 
morning. What! J make proposals for her !—such a queer, old, ridiculous 
wiren as that!’ 1 

«© And why not, sir!’ cried the lady herself, coming out from behind the cur- 
tain at the foot of my bed !—‘ old, indeed !—ridiculous '—silly ?’ , 

«« Qld Jenkins nearly fainted at this unexpected apparition,—‘ Captain Whith- 
ers,’ he said, ‘this is too much. You shall answer for this, sir. What business 
hhas that lady in your bed-room ?’ 

«<¢ Upon my soul, I should like very much if you would ask her. 
oath it was not by my invitation,’ said I. 

««Tll tell you all about that,’ said the lady, casting disdainful looks all the 
time at me; ‘on the first alarm of Julia’s elopement, I rushed into the passage, 
not knowing what I did; and anxious to get Captain Withers’ assistance, I 
opened his door and called him; he was sound asleep, J went up to him and 
called louder and louder, but he seemed to take no notice. All of a sudden, he 
jumped out of bed, and ran and bolted the door. What was! to dot J hid my- 
self behind the curtain till you came in,—and now to hear what the wretch says 
of me behind my back—false, inconstant, cruel, 0! O! O! 

« <¥ don,t believe a word of all this story of yours,’ said Old Jenkins.—‘ Cap- 
tain Withers, you are a rascal, sir. You have abused my hospitality, and disho- 
moured my fam)!y,—you shall pay for it, sir; you are a villain’ 

«¢ Very well, old gentleman,’ I said, having now finished dressing, ‘ go on as 
auuch as you like, I shall have the honour, the moment I can procure a friend, of 
shooting you as dead asa herring. I certainly took a fancy to your daughter, 
and asked your consent to let me marry her. You said you were very happy— 
this old lady said the same ;—but till we have had a meeting, of course all nego- 
tiations are at an end.’ 

«<< We shall have no meeting, sir, rest assured of that, unless in presence of a 
jury,’ he replied. I put on my hat, and walked quietly out of the house, leaving 
the old lady with her face hidden in her handkerchief, crying out, ‘On my cha- 
racter, my poor character !—lost—ruined—miserable—undone '’ 

“ Well, gentlemen,”’—continued Withers, ‘ I suppose you all guess what was 
the real truth of the matter. Walton and Julia had gone off together, getting 
me into a deuce of a scrape by their folly. Old Jenkins forgave them with all 
hhis heart, as he was anxious for their evidence against me. They raised an ac- 
tion of damages for breach of promise of marriage. The widow was examined 
iby the jury at great length. She swore to them that I had asked her to marry— 
not in precise words, for I was the most silent gentlemen she had ever met with 
—but that I had told her, I sighed fora friend's company—meaning her by the 
word ‘friend.’ I was only a lieutenant then, you'll remember, and had some 
thoughts of giving Jack Morrell the difference for a captaincy in the line. 

«Old Armageddon swore that I had certainly given him to understand that I 
was soon to be a brother of Mr. Jenkins’s. 

« Julia herself declared that she had looked upon her aunt as the cause of my 
frequent visits to their cottage, and related conversations, which she had under- 
stood in quite a different way from what I had meant them. 

«Walton swore thatI informed him positively I was going to marry Mrs. 
Meddleton. 

“But when old Jenkins told them, in addition to all that the others had said, 
the story of her being found, under very suspicious circumstances, in my bed- 
room, the whole jury rose up in an agony of indignation, returned a verdict for 
the whole amount of the damages, and expressed great sorrow they had not been 


T'll take my 








laid ata higher sum. What could twelve low fellows, shut up in a box, know of | 
promises of marriage, tender feelings, harrowing distress, and all the nonsense a | 
chattering fellow in a wig talked to them about? But stil! they nabbed me, you'll 
perceive. I had to pay two thousands pounds, besides a great deal more for ex- 
penses. I gave up my castellated cottage, used great exertions to get 6n full 
pay, and have never from that day to this said a civil word to a woman, espe- 
cially toa widow.” 

“Did you call Jenkins out?” said Somers. 

“Oh, the old fellow would not come ;—but, drink on my bovs, and ask me no 
more questions. I’ve told you the whole of my story, and not another syllable 
shall you get from me to-night.” 

—>—- 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


THE THIRD CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 

I had heen invited to breakfast on board the corvette, on the morning after 
this ; and Captain N——, Mr. Bang, and myself, were comfortably seated at our 
meal on the quarter-deck, under the awning, screened off by flags from the view 
of the men, 

The ship was riding to a small westerly breeze, that was rippling up the Bight. 
‘The ports on each quarter, as well as the two in the stern, were open, through 
which we had an extensive view of Port-au-Prince, and the surrounding 
country. 

«“ Now, N Ne 








Che Albion. 


‘ Hilloa, what's the mat- | Here we breakfasted in a Jow one-story building, our host being no smalier man fwill make me drunk, and a more desperately 


than Major L of the Fourth Regiment of the line. We got our chocolate, 
and eggs, and fricasseed fowl, and roasted yam, and in fact made, even accor- 
ding to friend Aaron’s conception of matters, an excceedingly comfortable break- 
fast. 

We proceeded, and rode across the beautiful plain, gradually sloping up from 
the mangrove-covered beach, wntil it swelled into the first range of hills, that 
formed the pedestal of the high precipitous ridge that intersected the southern 
prong of the island, winding our way through the ruins of sugar plantations, with 
fragments of the machinery and implements employed in the manufacture scat- 
tered about, and half sunk into the soil of the fields, which were fast becoming 
impervious jungle, and interrupting our progress along the narrow bridle-paths, 
At length we began to ascend, and the comparative coulness of the climate soon 
evinced that we were rapidly leaving the hot plains, as the air became purer, and 
thinner, and cooler at every turn. After a long hot ride, we reached the top of 
the ridge, and turning back had a most magnificent view of the whole Bight of 
Leogane, and of the Horse Shoe, and Aaron’s Frog; even the tops of the moun- 
tains above the Mole, which looked like islands, and could not have been nearer 
than seventy miles, were visible, fluating like blue clouds in the misty distance. 

We continued our journey through most magnificent defiles, and under long 
avenues of the most superb trees, until, deeply embosomed in the very heart of 
the eternal forest, we came to a shady clump of bamboos, overhanging with their 
ostrich-feather-like plumes a round pool of water, mantled or creamed over with 
a bright green coating, as if it had been a vegetable velvet, but nothing a kin to 
the noisome seum that ferments on a stagnant pool in England. It was about 
the time we had promised ourselves dinner, and in fact our black guide and Peg- 
top had dismounted, to make their preparations. 

“Why, we surely cannot dine here? you don’t mean to drink of that stagnant 
pool, my dear sir?” 

“« Siste paulisper, my boy,” said Mr. Bang, as he stooped down, and skimmed 
off the green covering with his stick, disclosing the water below, pure and limpid 
as acrystal-clear fountain. We dined on the brink, and discussed a bottle of vin 
de grave a-piece, and then had a small pull at brandy and water ; but we ate very 
little,—not that I was not very hungry, but Mr. Bang would not let me feed 
largely. . 

“ Were you ever at a Gaudeamus of Presbyterian clergymen on the Monday 
after the sacrament Sunday, Tom,—that is, at the dinner at the manse t” 

«No, my dear sir; you know I am an Episcopalian.” 

“ And I am a Roman Catholic.” 

By this time I had smuggled the jyg out of our amigo's claw, and had done 
honour to his pledge. ‘ Do you know, my dear Mr. Bang, I have always been 
surprised that a man of your strong intellect, and clear views of most matters, 
should continue, in profession at least, a Roman Catholic?” Aaron looked at 
me with a seriousness, an unaffected seriousness in his manner, that possessed 
me with the notion that I had taken an unwarrantabie liberty. ‘‘ Profession,” at 
length said he, slowly and deliberately, apparently weighing every word careful- 
ly as it fell from him, as one is apt to do when approaching an interesting sub- 
ject, on which you desire not to be misunderstood.—‘ Profession—what right 
have you to assume this of me or any man, that my mode of faith is but profes- 
sion !’’ and then the kind-hearted fellow, perceiving that this rebuke had morti- 
fied me, altering his tone, continued, but still with a strong tinge of melancholy 
in his manner—* Alas! Tom, how often will weak man, in his great arrogance, 
assume the prerogative of his Maker, and attempt to judge—honestly, we will 
even allow, according to his conception—of the heart and secret things of ano- 
ther, but too often, in reality, by the evil scaleof hisown! Shall the potsherd 
say to his frail fellow, ‘Thou art weak, but Iam strong?’ Shall the moudie- 
wort say to his brother mole—(I say, Quashie, mind that mule of yourg don’t 
snort in the water, will ye ?)—‘ Blind art thou, but, lo, I see?’ Ab, Tom, Jam 
a Roman Catholic; but is it thou who shall venture down into the depths of my 
heart, and then say, whether I be so in profession only, or in stern unswerving 
sincerity.”"—I found I had unwittingly touched a string that vibrated to his heart. 
—*] ama Roman Catholic, but, I humbly trust, not a bigoted one; for were it 
not against the canons of both our churches, I fear I should incline to the doc- 
trine of Pope— 

‘ He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 

My fathers, Tom, were all Catholics before me; they may have been wrong, 
but Iam only my father’s son’—not a better, and I fear, I fear, nut so wise a 
man.—Pray, Tom, did you ever hear of even a good Jew, who, being converted, 
did not become a dad Christian? Have you not all your life had a repugnance to 
consort with a sinner converted from the faith of his fathers, whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles, Hindoos or Mahomedans, dwellers in Mesopotamia, or beyond 
Jordan? You have such arepugnance, ‘Tom, I know ; and J have it too.” 

“« Well,” I proceeded, on the strength of the brandy grog, “in the case of an 





| unenlightened, or ignorant, or half-educated man, I might indeed suspect dupli- 


city, or even hypocrisy, at the bottom of the abjuration of his fathers’ creed ; 
but in‘a gentleman of your acquirements and knowledge” 

‘There again now, Cringle, you are wrong. The clodhopper might be con- 
scientious in a change of creed, but as to the advantage I have over him from 
superior knowledge ! Knowledge, Tom! what do I know—what does the 
greatest and best of us know—to venture on a saying somewhat of the tritest— 
but that he knows nothing? Oh, my dear boy, you and I have hitherto consorted 
together on the deck of life, so to speak, with the bright joyous sun sparkling, 
and the blue heavens laughing overhead, and the clear green sea dancing under 
foot, andthe merry breeze buzzing past us right cheerily. We have seen but 
the fair weather-side of each other, Thomas, without considering that all men 
have their deep feelings, that lie far, far down in the hold of their hearts, were 
they but stirred up. . Aye, you smile at my figures, but I repeat it—in the deep 
hold of their hearts ; and may I not follow out the image with verity and modes- 








said our amigo Massa Aaron, “I am quite persuaded that | ty, and say that those feelings, often too deep for tears, are the ballast that 


the town astern of us there must always have been, and is now, exceedingly un- keep the whole ship in trim, and without which we should be every hour of our ex- 


healthy. 


Only reflect on its situation ; it fronts the west, with the hot sickening | istence liable to be drivenout of our heavenward course, yea, to broach to and 


afternoon's sun blazing on it every evening, along the glowing mirror of the calm | founder, and sink for ever, under one of the many squalls in this world 


Bight, under whose influence the fat black mud that composes the beach must | of storms? 


And here, in this most beautiful spot, with the deep, dark, 


send up most pestilent effluvia ; while in the forenoon it is shut out from the in- | crystal-clear pool at our feet, fringed with that velvet grass, and the 
fluence of the regular easterly sea-breeze, or trade-wind, by the high land behind. | green quivering leaf above, flickering between us and the bright blue 
However, as I don’t mean to stay here longer thanI can help, it is not my affair ; | cloudless sky,—and the everlasting rocks, with those diamond-like tears 


and as Mr. S—— will be waiting for us, pray order your carriage, my dear fel- 
tow, and let us go on shore.” 

The carriage our friend spoke of, was the captain's gig, by this time alongside, 
xeady manned,—each of the six seamen who composed her crew, with his oar 
sesting between his knees, the blade pointed upwards towards the sky. We all 
got in—“ Shove off’—dip fell the oars into the wster—* Give way, men”—the 
good ash staves groaned, and cheeped, and the water buzzed, and away we shot 
towards the wharf. 

* * + * * > 
JOURNEY TO JACMEL. 

At length we got on board the Firebrand, drenched to the skin, to a late din- 
mer, after which it was determined by Captain N .—of which intention, by 
the by, with all his familiarity, [had not the smallest previous notice,—that I 
should cross the island to Jacmel, in order to communicate with the merchant- 
ships loading there; and by the time I returned, it was supposed the Firebrand 
would be ready for sea, when I was to be detached in the Wave, to whip in the 
pe - the different outposts, after which we were all to sail in a fleet to Port 

yal. 

“ ] say, skipper,” quoth Mr. Bang, “I have a great mind to ride with Tom— 
what say you!” 

“Why, Aaron, you are using me ill; that shaver is seducing you altogether ; 
but come, you won’t be a week away, and if you want to go, I see no objec- 
tion. 

It was fixed accordingly ; and on the morrow Mr. Bang and I completed our 
arrangements, hired horses and a guide, and all being in order, clothes packed 
and every thing else made ready for the cruise, we rode out along with Mr. 

» (we were to dine and sleep at his house,) to view the fortifications on the 
hill above the town, and the site of Christophe’s operations when he besieged 
the place ; and pretty hot work they must have had of it, for in two different 
places the trenches of the besiegers had been pushed on to the very crest of the 
gilacis, and in one the counterscarp had been fairly blown into the ditch, disclo- 
sing the gallery of the mine behind, as if it had been a cavern, the crest of the 
giacis having remained entire. We walked into it, and Mr. S—— pointed out 
where the President's troops, in Fort Republicain, had countermined, and abso- 
lutely entered the other chamber from beneath, after the explosion, and, sword in 
hand, cut off the storming party, (which had by this time descended into the 
ditch,) and drove them up through the beach into the fort, where they were made 
prisoners. 

The assault had been given three times in one night, and he trembled for the 
town ; however, Petion’s courage and indomitable resolution saved them all. 
For by making a sally from the south gate at grey dawn, even wher the firing on 
the hill was hottest, and turning the enemy’s flank, he poured out the trenches, 
routing the covering party, stormed the batteries, spiked the guns, and that even- 
ing’s sun glanced on the bayonets of King Henry's troops, as they raised the 
siege, and fell back in great confusion on their lines, leaving the whole of their 
battering train, and a great quantity of ammunition behind them. 

Next morning we were called at daylight, and having accoutred ourselves for 
the journey, we descended and found two stout ponies, the biggest not fourteen 
hands high, ready saddled with old-fashioned demipiques, and large holsters at 
each of the saddlebows. A very stout mule was furnished for Monsienr Pegtop ; 
and our black guide, who had contracted for our transit across the island, was also 
an attendance, mounted on a very active well-actioned horse. We had coffee, 
and startei. By the time we reached Leogane, the sun was high and fierce. 











trinkling down their rugged cheeks, impending over us—and those gigantic 
knarled trees, with their tracery of black withes fantastically tangled, whose 
naked roots twist and twine amongst the fissures, like serpents trying tc shelter 
themselves from the scorching rays of the vertical sun,—and those feather-like 
bamboos, high arching overhead, and screening us under their noble canopy,— 
and the cool plantains, their broad ragged leaves bending under the weight of 
dew-spangles, and the half-opened wild flowers,—yea, even here, the ardent 
noontide sleeping on the hill, when even the quick-eyed lizard lies still, and no 
longer rustles through the dry grass, and there is not a breath of air strong 
enough out of heaven to stir the gossamer that floats before us, or to wave that 
wild flower on its hair-like stem, or to ruffle the fairy plumage of the humming- 
bird, that, against the custom of its kind, is now quietly perched thereon; and 
while the bills of the chattering paroquets, that are peering at us from the 
branches above are closed, and the woodpecker interrupts his tapping to look 
down upon us, and the only sound we hear is the moaning of the wood-pigeon, 
and the lulling buaz of myriads of happy insects booming on the ear, loud as the 
jushing of a distant waterfall—even here, on this 

‘So sweet a spot of earth, you might, I ween, 

Have guessed some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves,'— 
even in such a place could I look forward without a shudder, to set up my ever- 
lasting rest, to lay my weary bones in the earth, and to mingle my clay with that 
whereout it was moulded? No fear of being Aowcked here, Thomas, and pre- 
served in a glass-case, like a stuffed woodcock, in Surgeons’ Hall. I am a bar- 
barian, ‘Tom, in these respects—I am a barbarian, and nothing of a philosopher. 
Quiero Paz is to be my epitaph. Quiero Paz—‘ Cursed be he who stirs these 
bones.’ Did not even Shakspeare write it? 

‘* What poetry in this spot, Thomas! Oh, 

‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not maa the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, 2nd feel 
hat I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal.’ 
Yes, even here, where nature is all beautiful and every thing, and man abject and 
nothing—even here, Tom, amidst the loneliness of earth, rugged and half-mad 
as you must sometimes have thought me—a fellow wholly made up of quibs and 
jests, 
‘ Yet deem not goodness on the savage stock, 
Of Outalissi’s heart disdains to grow’— 
even J at this moment could, like an aboriginal Charib of the land, ‘lift up my 
voice to the Great Spirit,’ and kneel, and weep, and pray.” 

I was much moved. 

“You have spoken of knowledge, Tom. Knowledge—whatdoI know? Of 
myself I know as little as I do of any other grub that crawls on the surface of 
this world of sin and suffering ; and what I do know, adds little to my self- 
esteem, Tom, and affords’small encouragement to enquire further.—Knowledge, 
say yout How is that particle of sand here’ I cannot tell. How grew that 
blade of grass’ I donot know. Even when I look into that jug of brandy 





grog, (I'll trouble you for it, Thomas,) all that I know is, that if I drink it, it 
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wicked creature, if that were possi- 
ble, than I am already. And when I look forth on the higher and more noble 
objects of the visible creation, abroad on, this beautfful earth, above on the 
glorious universe, studded with shining orbs without number, numberless, what 
can I make of them? Nothing—absolutely nothing—yet they are all creatures 
like myself. But if I try—audaciously try—to strain my finite faculties, in the 
futile attempt to take in what is infinite—if I aspiringly, but hopelessly, grapple 
with the idea of the immensity of space, for instance, which my reason yet tells 
me must of necessity be boundless—do I not fall fluttering to the earth again, 
like an owl flying against the noontide sun? Again, when I venture to think of 
eternity—aye, when, reptile as I feel myself to be, I even look up towards 
heaven, and bend my erring thoughts towards the Most High, the Maker of all 
things, who was, and is, and is to come ; whose flaming minister, even while I 
speak, is pouring down a flood of intolerable day on one half of the dry earth, 
and all that thereinis ; and when I reflect on what this tremendous, this inscru- 
table Being has done for me and my sinful race, so beautifully shewn forth in 
both our creeds, what do I know ? but that I am a poor miserable worm, crushed 
before the moth, whose only song should be the miserere, whose only prayer, 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner !’” 

There was a long pause, and I began to fear that my friend was s.aken in his 
mind, for he continued to look steadfastly into the clear black water, where he 
had skimmed off the green velvet coating with his stick. 

“ Aye, and is iteven so! and is it Tom Cringle who thinks and says that I 
am a man likely to profess to believe what he knows in his heart to be a lie? A 
Roman Catholic! Had I lived before the Roman Conquest I would have been 
a Druid, for it is not under the echoing domes of our magnificent cathedrals, 
with all the grandeur of our ritual, the flaming tapers, the bands of choristers, 
and the pealing organ, the smoking censers, and silver-toned bells, and white- 
robed priests, that the depths of my heart are stirred up. It is Rere, and not in 
a temple made with hands, however gorgeous—here, in the secret places of the 
everlasting forest,—it is in such a place as this that I feel the immortal epark 
within me kindling into a flame, and wavering up heavenward. I am supersti- 
tious, Thomas, I am superstitious, when left alone in such a scene as this. I 
can walk through a country churchyard at midnight, and stumble amongst the 
rank grass that covers the graves of those I have lived with and loved, even if 
they be ‘green in death, and festering in their shrouds,’ with the wind moaning 
amongst the stunted yew-trees, and the rain splashing and scattering on the 
moss-covered tombstones, and the blinding blue lightning flashing, while the 
headstones glance like an array of sheeted ghosts, and the thunder is grumbling 
overhead, without a qualm—direness of this kind cannot once daunt me ;—it is 
here and now, when all nature sleeps in the ardent noontide, that I become super- 
stitious, and would not willingly be left alone. Thoughts too deep for tears !— 
aye, indeed, and there be such thoughts, that, long after time has allowed them 
to subside, and when, to the cold eye of the world, all is clear and smooth above, 
will, when stirred up, like the sediment of this fountain of the wood, discolour 
and embitter the whole stream of life once more, even after a lapse of long long 
years. When my heart-crushing loss was recent—when the wound was green, 
I could not walk abroad at this to me witching time of day, without a stock or a 
stone, a distant mark on the hill-side, or the outline of the grey cliff abore, 
taking the very fashion of her face, or figure, on which I would gaze, and gaze, 
as if spell-bound, until I knew not whether to call it a grouping of the imagina- 
tion, or a reality from without—of her, with whom I fondly hoped to have 
travelled the weary road of life. Friends approved—fortune smiled—one little 
month, and we should have been one; but it pleased Him, to whom in my 
present frame of mind I dare not look up, to blight my beautiful flower, to canker 
my rose-bud, to change the fair countenance of my Elizabeth, and send her 
away. She drooped and died, even like that pale flower under the scorching 
sun; and I was driven forth to worship Mammon, in these sweltering climes ; 
but the sting remains, the barbed arrow sticks fast.’’ 

THE BRIGAND. 

[They resume their journey. } 

We were at this time riding in a bridle-road, to which the worst sheep-paths 
In Westmoreland would have been a railway, with our horses every now and 
then stumbling and coming down on their noses on the deep red earth, while we 
as often stood a chance of being pitched bodily against some tree on the path- 
side. But we were by this time all alive again, the dulness of repletion having 
evaporated; and Mr. Bang, I fancied, began to peer anxiously about him, and to 
fidget a good deal, and to murmur and grumble something in his gizzard about 
‘‘arms—no arms,’ as, feeling in his starboard holster, he had detected a regular 
long cork of claret, where he had hoped to clutch a pistol, while in the larboard, 
by the praiseworthy forethought of our guide, a good roasted capon was enscon- 
ced. ‘I say, Tom—Tahoo—mind I don’t shoot you,” presenting the bottle of 
claret. ‘If it had been soda water, and the wire not all the stronger, I might 
have a chance in this climate—but we are somewhat caught here, my dear—we 
have no arms.’’—*‘ Poo,” said I, “‘never mind—no danger at hand, take my 
word for it.”——** May be not, may be not—but, Pegtop, you scoundrel, why did 
you not fetch my pistols?” 

“« Figh, you go fight, Massa 1?” 

“Fight! no, you booby; but could your own numskull—the fellow’s a fool— 
so come—ride on, ride on.” 

Presently we came to an open space, free of trees, where the moon shone 
brightly; it was a round precipitous hollow, that had been excavated apparently 
by the action ofa small clear stream or spout of water, that sparkled in the moon- 
beams, like a web of silver tissue, as it leaped in a crystal arch over our heads 
from the top of arock about twenty feet high, that rose on our right hand, the 
summit clearly and sharply defined against the blue firmament, while onthe left, 
was a sma!l hollow or ravine, down which the rivulet gurgled and vanished : 
while ahead the same impervious forest prevailed, beneath which we had been 
travelling for so many hours. 

The road led right through this rugged hollow, crossing it about the middle, or, 
if any thing, nearer the base of the cliff; and the whole clear space between the 
rock and the branches of the opposite trees might have measured twenty yards. 
Right in front of us, the path took a turn to the left, as if again entering below 
the dark shadow of the wood ; but beyond, with the moon shining brightly on it, 
there was a most beautiful bank, clear of underwood, and covered with the finest 
short velvet grass that could be dreamed of, as a fitting sward to be pressed by 
fairy feet. We all halted in the centre of the open space. 

“See how the moonlight sleeps on yonder bank!” said I. 

‘T don’t know what sleeps there, Tom,” said Aaron; “ but does that figure 
sleep, think you?” pointing to the dark crest of the precipitous eminence on the 
right hand, from which the moonlight rill was gushing, as if it had been smitten 
by the rod of the Prophet. 

[ started, and looked—a dark half-naked figure, with an enormous cap of the 
shaggy skin of some wild creature, was kneeling on one knee, on the very pinna- 
cle, with a carbine resting across his thigh. I noticed our guide tremble from 
head to foot, but he did not speak. 

“ Vous avez des arms?” said Bang, as he continued with great fluency, but 
little grammar ; “ ayez le bonté de cockez votre nstolettes ?” 

The man gave no answer. We heard the click of the carbine lock. 

* Zounds!” said Aaron, with his usual energy when excited, “if you won't 
use them, give them to me ;” and forthwith he snatched both pistols from our 
guide’s holsters. ‘Now, Tom, get on. Shove t’other blackie ahead of you, 
Pegtop, will you? Confound you for forgetting my Mantons, you villain. I will 
bring up the rear.” 

“ Well, I will get on,” said I: “but here, give me a pistol—so.” 

“ Ridez vous en avant, blackimoribos ambos—en avant, you black rascals—lais- 
scz le Capitan and me pour fightez—so”—shouted Bang, as the black guide, 
guessing his meaning, spurred his horse against the moonlight bank. 

“ Ah—ah—ah !” exclaimed the man as he wheeled about, after he had | 
den a pace or two under the shadow of the trees—'* Voila ces autres briga: 
la.” 

“ Where?” said I. 

“ There,” said the man in an ecstacy of fear—‘‘there’-—and peering up int 
the forest, where the checkering dancing moonlight was flickering on the dur 
herbless soil, as the gentle night-breeze, made the leaves of the trees twinkle t: 
and fro, I saw three dark figures advancing upon us. 

‘‘ Here’s a catastrophe, Tom, my boy,”’ quoth Aaron, who now had resumed 
all his wonted coolness in danger. ‘ Ask that fellow who is enacting the statue 








he means evil, I shall nick him before he can carry his carbine to his shoulde 

take my word for it.” 

“Who is there, and what do you want?” No answer; the man above us con- 
tinued as still as if he had actually been a statue of bronze. 
the three men in the wood sounded a short snorting note on abullock’s horn. # 
It would seem that until this moment their comrade above us had rot been 
aware of their vicinity, for he immediately called out in the patois of St. Domin- 
go, ‘‘ Advance, and seize the traveller;” and thereupon was in the act of rai: 

his piece to his shoulder, when—crack—Bang fired hie pistol. ‘The man utter. 

a loud hah, but did not fall. “Missed him, by all that is wonderful!” said my 
companion. ‘Now, Tom, it is yourtnrn.” J levelled, and was in the very act 
of pulling the trigger, when the dark figure fell over slowly and stiffly on his 
back, and then began to struggle violently, and to cough loudly, as if he was 
suffocating. At length he rolled over and down the face of the rock, where h« 
was caught by a strong clamp of brushwood, and there he hung, while the coug! © 
ing and crowing increased, and I felt a warm shower, as of heated water, sputter 
over my face. It was hot and salt—God of my fathers! twas blood! But 


there was no time for consideration ; the three figures by this had been reinforced 
by six more, and they now with a most fiendish yell, jumped down into the hok 





low basin, and surrounded us, 
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= y Lay down your arms,” one of them shouted. * | 
| 

amongst the fastnesses of 
have os wish to injure you, but you must follow us, and see our general,” said 


from where he hung, and laid him on the bank; he had been shot through the 


follow the bearers of the wounded man, with our horses tumbling and scrambling 
jaded beasts could not travel farther amongst the twisted trunks of trees and frag- 


and immediately began to scramble up the hill-side, through a narrow footpath, 


cocked hat, placed a sort of rough ladder, a plank with notches cut in it with a 


on our being British officers, despatched on service from a squadron (and as [ 
used the word, the poor little Wave and solitary corvette rose up before me) 


The man heard me with great patience, but when I looked round the circle of 


British officers, and armed, and determined to | 
sell our lives dearly ; and if you do succeed in murdering us, you may rest as- | 
sured you shall be hunted down by bloodhounds.” . 

'{ thought the game was up, and little dreamed that the name of Briton would, 
Haiti, have proved a talisman; but it did so. ** We 


“No,” I exclaimed; ‘‘ we are 


' 
} 


the man who appeared to take the lead amongst them. liere two of the men 
scrambled up the face of the rock, and brought their wounded comrade down 


lungs, and could not speak. After a minute’s conversation, they lifted him on 
their shoulders ; and as our guide and Monsieur Pegtop had been instantly bound, 
we were only two to nine armed men, and accordingly had nothing for it but to 


up the river course, into which, by their orders, we had now turned. 
We proceeded in this way for about half a mile, when it was evident that the 


ments of rock with which the river-course was now strewed. We therefore dis- 
mounted, and were compelled to leave them in charge of two of the brigands, 


in one of the otherwise most impervious thickets that I had ever seen. Present- 
ly a black savage, half-naked like his companions, hailed, and told us to stand. 
Some password, that we could not understand, was given by our captors, and 
we proceeded, still ascending, until, turning sharp off to the left, we came sud- 
denly round a pinnacle of rock, and looked down into a deep dell, with a winding 
path leading to the brink of it. It was a round cockpit of a place, surrounded 
with precipitous limestone rocks on all sides, from the fissures of which large 
trees and bushes sprung, while the bottom was a level piece of ground covered | 
with long hay-like grass, evidently much trodden down. Close to the high bank, 
right opposite, and about thirty yards from us, a wood fire was sparkling cheerily | 

| 

| 


against the grey rock ; while, on the side next us, the roofs of several huts were 
visible, but there was no one moving about that we could see. The moment, 
however, that the man with the horn sounded a rough and most unmelodious | 
blast, there was a buzz and a stir below, and many a short grunt arose out of the | 
pit, and long yawns, and eigh, eighs! while a dozen splinters of resinous wood, | 
| 
| 


‘at the fewest, were instantly lit, and held aloft, by whose light I saw fifty or sixty 


half-naked, but well-armed blacks, gazing up at us from beneath, their white 
eyes and whiter teeth glancing. Most of them had muskets and long knives, 
and several wore the military shako, while others had their heads bound round 
with the never-failing handkerchiefs. At length a fierce-looking fellow, dressed 
in short drawers, a round blue jacket, a pair of epaulettes, and a most enormous 


hatchet, against the bank next us, and in a loud voice ‘sired us to descend. I 
did so with fear and trembling, but Mr. Bang never lost his presence of mind for 
a moment; and again, in answer to the black chief’s question, I rested our plea 


across the island to Jacmel, to communicate with another British force lying there. 


tatterdemalions, for there was ne’er a shirt in the whole company—Falstaff’s 
men were a joke to them—with their bright arms sparkling to the red glare of 
the torches that flared like tongues of flame overhead, as they grinned with their 
ivory teeth, and glared fiercely with their white eye-balls on us—I felt that our 
lives were not worth an hour's purchase. 

At length the leader spoke—‘ I am General Sanchez, driven to dispute Presi- 
dent Petion’s sway by his injustice to me—but I hope our quarrel is not hopeless; | 
will you, gentlemen, on your return to Port-au-Prince, use your influence with | 
him to withdraw his decree against me ?”’ 

This was so much out of the way; the idea of our being deputed to mediate 
between such great personages as President Petion and one of his rebel gene- | 
rals, was altogether so absurd, that under other circumstances, I would have 
laughed in the black fellow’s face. However, a jest here might have cost us our 
lives ; so we looked serious, and promised. } 

“ Upon your honours’’—said the poor fellow. } 

‘‘Upon our words of honour’’—we rejoined. 

“Then embrace me”—and the savage thereupon, stinking of tobacco and co- 
coa-nut oil, hugged me, and kissed me on both cheeks, and then did the agreeable | 
in a similar way to Mr. Bang. Here the coughing and moaning of the wounded 
man broke in upon the conference. 

‘What ie that ?’”’—said Sanchez. One of his people told him.— Ah!” said 
he, with a good deal of savageness in his tone—‘‘ Aha! blood '” 

We promptly explained how it happened ; for a few moments, I did not know 
how he might take it. 

‘But I forgive you,” at length he said—‘‘ however, my men may revenge 
theircomrade. You must drink and eat with them.” 

This was said aside to us, as it were. He ordered some roasted plantains to 
be brought, and mixed some cruel bad taffa with water in an enormous gourd. 
He ate, and then took a pull himself—we followed—and he then walked round | 
the circle, and carefully observed that every one had tasted also. Being satisfied | 
on this head, he abruptly ordered us to ascend the ladder, and to pass on our | 
way. 
The poor fellow was mad, I believe. However, some time afterwards, the 
President hunted him down, and got hold of him, but I believe he never punished 
him. As for the wounded man— 

‘« Whether he did live or die, 
Tom Cringle does not know.” | 

We were re-conducted by our former escort to where we left our horses, re- 
mounted, and, without farther let or hinderance, arrived by day-dawn at the strag- 
gling town of Jacmel. 





tition | 
Summary. 


Astronomy.—A Frenchman, of the name of Demouville, has just projected a 
new system of astronomy, at issue with every acknowledged principle and opi- 
nion. He says the firmament isa plane, the planets only reflections of the sun | 
and moon ; and, with other extravagances, claims £40,000 from our government 
for having solved the problem of the longitude. 

A gentleman, it is said, had a board put up ona part of his land, on which 
was written—“I will give this field to any one who is really contented :” and 
when an applicant came, he always said, “ are you contented !” ‘The general re- | 
ply was, “Iam.” “Then,” rejoined the gentleman, ‘ what do you want with | 
my field?" 


THE LOVER AND HIS FRIEND. 
FRIEND. 
Nay, tell me not of raven hair, 
Of sparkling eye, and bosom fair— 
Too soon their beauties fly ; 
Upon her tresses Time will fling 
The fleecy snow-flakes from his wing, | 
And dim her beaming eye: 
Then who on earth would madly prize 
The darkest hair the brightest eyes? 
LOVER. 
It’s all in vain—I cannot yet 
Her warm heart scorn, her love forget, 
For all that Time may steal ; 
And though her form and lovely face 
May lose some witching charm and grace, 
Her bosom ne'er shall feel 
That I could fly, in day's decline, 


The beauties morning made divine. Cecit. 


We hear that several of the Nobility are benevolentiy engaged in forwarding a 
plan for the gratuitous instruction of the sons of foreigners in distress. Nothing 
of more true philanthrophy could have been conceived. Many of the refugees, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, and Italian, are unable to pay for such an educa- 
tion for their sons as would correspond with their own former station in life, and 
fit the youths to hold the same station when it shall please Providence to restore 
them to the land of theirancestors. The Queen is expected to take part in this 
benevolent project. 

Empress of Russia.—One of the finest dancers in Europe is the present 
Empress of Russia; who ie so devotedly fond of the recreation as to join in the 
dance every night throughout the year; either with the select members of the 
household circle, or at the state balls of the Imperial court. Her Majesty was 
the Princess Royal of Prussia, for whom was invented the popular pas of the 


Galoppe ;—a dance now interdicted to the Empress by the physicians of St. | 
Petersburgh. 





| 


Pére le Chaise. —Since the consecration of this cemetry in 184, upwards of | 
130,000 persons have been interred within its walls. A bronze statue is about | 
to be erected on the tomb of Talma; and the bust of Manuel is in a state of | 
great forwardness. The sepulchre of this eminent man is placed close to the } 
splendid monument of General Fay. 

A correspondent writes as follows :—Madame Pasta although in the full per- 
fection of voice, talke of an early retirement from the stage ; ‘she bas realized 
8 very large property, a great portion of which she employs in the relief of de- | 
eayed attists. Madame Malibran is similarly well disposed, but her means are 
comperatively narrow, 





| guineas. 
| Kean by Munden, fetched five guineas; the swords, and stage jewels, some of 
which were presented by the widow of the late David Garrick, realized large 
| prices. 


| of the early works of the immortal Goethe. 


| ly as they made war. 


; soins 5 


| never to be abandoned. 


pecuniary demands of her husband, M..Malibran, from,whom she is not able to 
obtain a divorce. 


It is said that although the receipts of Paganini’s two Concerts at the King's 
Theatre were by no means equal to his expectations, the receipts of the second 





| were so much better than those of the first, that he intends to repeat the 


experiment. ‘The net gains of the Signor in this country exceed, on the whole 
£24,000. 

On Monday, the sale of Mr. Kean’s property took place at Richmond, in- 
cluding the furniture of his house adjoining the theatre, the theatrical dresses 
and jewels, books, plate, &c. The ‘auction was held on the stage. Amongst 
the most interesting lots were 18 volumes of plays, containing Mr. Kean’s favou- 
rite parts, with memoranda by him of the stage business ; this lot fetched seven 
The stage dresses were generally well sold. A stick, presented to 


A travelling cloak fetched sixteen guineas, and other articles in propor- 
The books and the plate sold enormously high. 


Critical Blunders.—Certain journalists, our contemporaries, have been some- 


tion. 


| what severe upon the “ extravagant trash” forming the original libretto of “* The 


Magic Flute; being, we conclude, unaware that the opera of Zauberflite is one 
The character of Papageno is in 
fact one of the most elegant of his fantastic creations ; and ** The Magic Flute” 
is remarkable for having first introduced to romantic literature the mysteries 
of the worship of Isis,—now rendered familiar by the popularity of Moore’s 


“ Epicurean.” 
EPITAPH. 
Father and mother had never no heart, 
They quarrelled through life, and are buried apart. 
THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
« Roses and lilies her cheeks disclose.” 
From a garden were stolen one morning 
By Cupid, while taking the air, 
A Rosgsvp, all lovely and blooming, 
A Lity, tall, graceful, and fair ; 
To his mother the urchin conveyed them, 
And then ’twas agreed by the nine, 
That those flowers in harmony blended 
Would make lovely woman—divine ! 

The Prince Royal of Bavaria, before he embarked on his recent visit to his 
brother King Otho, dispatched letters stating the time at which he was likely to 
reach Nauplia. Wishing however to surprise the King, he hastened his journey, 
and arrived sooner than he wasexpected. He entered the palace in his travelling 
dress, and made his way to the King’s apartment without experiencing any ob- 
struction, for all the doors were guarded by Bavarians. He rushed hurriedly into 
the King’s apartment, and advanced to embrace him ; when the sun of Miaulis, 
who was in attendance on his Majesty, surprised at the intrusion of a stranger, 
drew his yatagan, and would have given him an unexpected reception, but for 
the timely interposition of the King. 

WALPOLIANA. 

Comfort.— Comfort yourself with what you do not lose.” 

Recipe for a newspaper Editor.—‘ Don’t reproach me in your own mind for 
not writing, but reproach the world for doing nothing ; for making peace as slow- 
When any body commits an event, | am ready enough to 
tell it you; but I have always declared against inventing news; when! do, | will 
sel up a newspaper.” 

Bon-mot.—‘“ I must tell you another admirable bon-mot of Mr. Chute, now I 
am mentioning him. Passing by the door of Mrs. Edwards, who died of drams, 
he saw the motto which the undertakers had placed to her escutcheon, Mors 
janua vite ; he said, ‘It ought to have been Mors equa vite.’ ”’ 


—— 
RECEIPT TO MAKE A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
From Lady Blessington's Novel ‘ The Repcealers.’ 

Lord Albany joined Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester, and amused them with his 
piquant remarks on the scene and on the principal actors in it. 

**Do you see Lady Danvers?” said he; ‘she is getting herself up in her 
role of a woman of fashion, but she is not calculated to fi!! the part well.” 

‘Ts it then so difficult a part!” interrogated Mrs. Forester. 

‘“* Cela dépend,” replied Lord Aibany; “to you ladies nothing appears so 


‘easy, and nothing is so easy ;. mais, Lady Danvers finds it terrible up-hill work ; 
| she wants to be an influential leader, the female Grey, Wellington, or Canning, 


of fashionable, instead of political life; and, Aclas! she is only formed to be the 


| Billy Holmes, which means the whipper-in ; and between a leader and a whip- 
| per-in in fashionable life there is as great a difference as in political. 


I could 
give areceipt to make a woman of fashion, if I saw a meritorious debutante for 
the part; but I should as soon think of giving Ude’s instructions how to dress a 


| sulmi de bécassine to an under-housemaid, as my receipt to Lady Danvers ; neither 


would do justice to them ”’ 

‘* Pray let us be faveured with your rules,” said Lady Oriel; ‘and as we are 
going to rusticate in Ireland, there is no chance of our abusing the favour, by any 
clumsy attempts at the part.” 

“| mustagain remind you, Mesdames,” said Lord Albany, “that to give you 
a receipt tomake a woman of fashion would be ‘ to gild refined gold, or paint the 
lily,’ but if youcommand me to state what I should recommend to others, you 
shall be obeyed, the more readily that my woman of fashion must not be less than 
fifteen years your seaior. Suppose a lady highly born, and highly bred (mind I 
don’t say well bred), of at least thirty-five years old, married to a man of rank 
and large fortune. Beauty is of no importance ; but strong nerves are indispen- 
sable, as without these sinews of war, a leader of fashion cannot succeed. A 


| good tournure is highly necessary, and a practical knowledge of French and Ita- 


lian cannot be dispensed with. The lady must have natural vivacity, and acqui- 
red self-command to controul any unseemly ebullition of it; she must have tact 
without talent, that is to say, she must not excel in conversation, writing, music, 
or any of the accomplishments that require talent, as excellence in any of them 
would occupy too much of that precious time, which her duties as a woman of 
fashion require. Society is to be considered the end and aim of her life. Din- 
ners, balls, and routs, the only things that come home to our business and bo- 
and all else, as insignificant and unworthy of attention. Politics, by 
which I] mean a superficial view of the feuds of faction, must be familiar to her ; 
and she must make up in warmth of zeal, for all she wants in real comprehension 
of the questions agitated by the Guelphs and Ghibelines of our day. A strict 
attention to la mode is necessary , a lavish expenditure on her person, and a pru- 
dent regard to economy in all other disbursements, are recommended. A con- 
sciousness of superiority and power, with a philosophical indifference to the 
means employed to obtain it, and a stoical disregard to the feelings of others, is 
to be cultivated, and the exclusive system, that sainte alliance of the haut ton, is 
Beauty, wit, and talent, are to be voted unnecessary, 
or de trop; and power is to be retained coute gui coute. All without the pale of 


her own circle are to be considered maurais ton, and those unknown to her as 


being unknowable. She is to cultivate an intimacy with the leading ambassa- 
dresses, render useful the received Corypheus’s of fashion, and employ as her 
creatures the tolerated. One or two political leaders must be fixed at her recep- 
tions, as habitués, and their satellites are to be encouraged. Fashion is to be 
considered as the true object of a laudable ambition, and all else as accessories of 
little importance. Place this lady in a large and elegantly-furnished mansion in 
St. James's, Grosvenor, or Berkeley-square ; give her a villa near town, to | 








brief intervals, the Noble Earl was suffering severely. 
moved that the House do adjourn during pleasure. The Noble Earl again ral- 
lied ) ‘There was no argument against the slave trade that did not tell with 
equal force against slavery itself. No man could say that slavery was just, that 
slavery was humane, that it was consistent with the great principles they had all 
been taught tocherish. It was a state wholly opposed to the feelings of the 
people of England. [Hear, hear.} There were some interested in the matter, 
and they viewed all advancing light among the people as injuring their property, 
and they looked, therefore, with eyes of interest and prejudice on those who 
thought of the matter with justice and humanity. The resolutions of 1823 
considered the abolition of slavery as just and necessary. The seizure of Mr. 
Smith, a missionary, his death in prison, and the sending out of many more mis- 
sionaries, and the lightin which the colonists looked on them, aggravated the 
evils of slavery. Religious zeal was lighted up against it in England, and the 
idea of conspiracy was excited in its favour araong the colonists. Their Lord- 
ships had agreed to the resolution of 1823, and were therefore bound with the 
Commons to the total extinction of slavery. It was said that the slave was not 
yet fit for freedom ; but was he not now unfit for slavery, and was not that a 
more dangerous situation? When the slave trade existed, there was less of feel- 
ing in the slave. Now they were a half civilized peopje, and felt keenly the re- 
fusal of their claim to freedom. The abolition of the slave trade had bound the 
planter to see to the comforts of his slave, and to the culture of his mind; he 
became a Christian man. It was clear, therefore, that those who were unfit for 
freedom were still less fitted to continue slaves. The minds of men were made 
up on the subject, and ministers had found it necessary to take it up in order to 
prevent a more dangerous state of things. He then proceeded to read the com- 
ment on the resolutions, enforcing their propriety, and arguing for their spirit. 
The resolutions first and second he had no doubt would be approved of, and he 
combatted the notion that the negro would not work. The slave had no induce- 
ment so to do, but the emancipated negro would have every earthly motive. 
To prepare him for labour it had been arranged to make him an apprentice 

and to bind him to his master for twelve years. He was to work seven hours and 
a half for his master, and the rest for himself, and at the end of twelve years to 
be quite free. ‘The next important point was the question of reparation to the 
planters ; £20,000,000 was the sum proposed—a boon at once noble and neces- 
sary, if it secured the abolition of slavery. Magistrates would be sent out, and 
religious instruction afforded out of the money supplied by the mother country. 
He deeply regretted his inability to do justice to a subject so important. He 
could not account for his sudden imperfection, but if their Lordships assented to 
the resolutions, they would achieve the greatest triumph ever gained within those 
walls. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON could not consider a question affeeting the 
well-being of 800,000 persons without anxiety. He denied that the abolition of 
slavery was a step naturally connected with the laying aside the slave trade. 
The resolutions of 1823 were the first in which the abolition of slavery was 
mentioned from authority in either House of Parliament. ‘They fixed a period 
for abolition so distant, that in the mean while all the slaves were to be educated 
for freedom. ‘The colonial legislatures had not offended as they had been 
charged with doing. The orders in council issued in 1830 changed the very 
character of slavery, and totally altered the relation between the slave and his 
master. The change now hurried on, however, had never been contemplated by 
the legislature until the slaves themselves were prepared for it. ‘The hasty, pre- 
mature steps of the government in 1831 had brought things to their present state, 
and they were now told that concession must be made, and that the legislature 
had no discretion except as to the means, for that the time was come and the 
fact inevitable. Governinent found by experience that the orders in council of 
1830-1831 were impracticable, and they were obliged to recall them ; yet, with 
tLis experience of their once decided failure, they now brought in a measure like 
the present, carry to the extreme point the principle which they had already 
failed to establish. Had they proceeded in a wise and regular course, the crown 
colonies would have been made preparatory schools for freedom, and the other 
colonies would have been conciliated and induced to follow the example of the 
crown by gentle means; then it would have been time to look at the general 
question with a view to ulterior proceedings. It was urged that there was no 
proof that slaves emancipated would not work for wages. Now he contended 
that the proof was wanting on the other side. Where was the large body of 
emancipated negroes who willingly supported themselves by their labour? He 
devied that the negroes worked industriously in Colombia, or in their native 
Africa ; but, if they did, would they willingly labour in the low grounds of our 
tropical colonies? The great luxury was to repose in the shade, ani that could 
be had by abstaining from labour. There could be no worse authority on this 
point than the government, for ministers had no fixed opinion on the subject. 
What could be the motive for giving £15,000,000 for compensation? If the 
free negro would work as much as the slave, there would then be no ground for 
compensation. ‘I'hey had changed their plan already in all its essential features. 
Simply, however, the negro was to be emancipated when prepared for freedom ; 
he was not prepared, and, therefore, emancipation was premature. Now, seeing 
that these various changes were made by the same set of Noble Lorés and Right 
Hon. Gentlemen who now recommended the resolutions before the House to 
their Lordships—seeing so little accordance in their plans, or so little adherence 
to any fixed principle—considering that the Noble Earl, in his address to the 
House, had left some of the most important parts of the measure unexplained, 
and had touched on others so very lightly—he must say that he looked to the 
whole plan with less confidence than he had ever viewed any measure that 
had been submitted to Parliament. [Hear, hear.] If he repeated, these 
free negroes should work, if there should be a return of sugar to the coun- 
try, for what was the compensation! Who was to have the care of the 
young free negroes! Formerly the master had an interest in taking care of 
them, which was now taken from him, and not a word was said about 
any arrangement with respect to their due care and custody. Was he ‘to 
understand that the compensation was to be given for the loss thus occcasioned 
to the owner? Another part of the plan was, that the slave was to have one 
fourth of his labour at his own disposal ; that was, that out of ten hours in the 
day he was to give the labour of seven anda half hours to his master, and to 
have two anda half to himself, which he might give to the master ‘or hire, or to 
any other person, or dispose of it in any other way he pleased. Was he to un- 
derstand that compensation was to be giveu for this? Then, at the end of twelve 
years, the whole of the negro population was to be declared free for ever. Was 
the compensation to be given for that! All these were points on which the No- 
ble Earl had not touched, but on which it was important that their Lordships 
should have some information, in order to see on what principle it was that 
compensation was to be given. Suppose it should turn out that the slave under 
the new state of things wou!d not work, must there not be anend at once to that 
commercial intercourse which had existed for so many years, with so much advan- 
tage to us, between us and our West India Colonies? Were their Lordships 
prepared to risk the loss of the amount of revenue which was raised from the 
Colonial produce? And here he would beg to refer to what had fallen from the 
| Noble and Learned Lord on the woolsack Where, he would ask the Noble aud 

Learned Lord, was the revenue of £5,000,000, which we now derived from our 
West India Colonies. to come from in the case which he had assumed? He 
should be glad to hear the Noble and Learned Lord's explanation of that subject. 
He would repeat, that if sugar became scarce, it would of course be raised in 
price, and would not bear the same amountof taxation as at present ; and, there- 
fore, that we should lose an amount of revenue to that extent. That was all he 
had said as to the assumed loss of revenue. Their Lordships should bear in 
mind that we were greater consumers of sugar than all the rest of Europe to- 
gether, and he would ask how our demand could be supplied (supposing that the 


The Duke of Richmond 








} » , : ; 
which she may retire with a chosen few of her clique during the summer ; and a | supply from our West India Colonies should fail) except by the produce of slave 


fine family seat in the country, where she may hold her state in the winter, sur- 
rounded by the magnates of the land, witha sprinkling of foreigners of distinc- 
tion ; dress her head a /a Herbault, her bust d /a Victorine, her feetd la Melnotte 

and serve her up, with plenty of diamonds and pearls, and you will have a wo- | 
man of fashion. 


XKmperial Parliament, 


COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
House of Lords, June 25 

The Earl of RIPON stood up to introduce a matter of the mest weighty aud 
important character. During thirty years of a Parliamentary life he had never 
felt the anxiety and embarrassment he now laboured under. ‘The House of Com- | 
mons had passed certain resolutions, involving the interests of one class of per- 
sons and the state of another, and interests, commercial and political, of immense 
magnitude. He had thought much on this subject, but he had no enthusiasm. 
He did not ask their Lordships concurrence to these resolutions in order to please 
any party in England. (The Noble Lord was suddenly ill, but, after a long pause, | 
was enabled to proceed.) Their Lordships were more indulgent to him than he | 
deserved. Justice, humanity, and, he would add, policy, demanded their con- | 
currence in these resolutions. (The Noble Earl was again so distressed as to | 
be obliged to sit down. The Earl of Winchelsea proposed to adjourn, but the 
Earl of Ripon rose and proceeded.) It was not sentimental humanity or theo- 
retical speculation that was the ground of these resolutions; but the conviction, 
that if the step they implied was not taken, the colonies would become & ecene 
which hs hoped that he should never hear of their becoming. Who could agree 
now that slavery should be permanent? It wasa mere question of time—had 
the time for abolition come’? The public mind felt the first impulse against 
slavery when it was first directed against the slave trade, and that impulse had 





{ by measures of their own. 


labour from the Colonies of other countries? Would not this be directly to en- 
courage the slave trade at the sacrifice of the interests of England, and to the 
ruin of the emancipated negroes in our own Colonies? He knew that Govern- 
ment might have avoided the necessity of bringing down the resolutions, but he 
would not, under the circumstances, advise their Lordships to reject them. He 
should, however, prefer that they should be sent out to the Colonies with the re- 
quest that the Colonial Legislatures should carry their principle into execution 
The Colonies did intend to carry measures of this 
kind into effect themselves; but, if they had not yet originated any measure of 
the kind, it was because that, up to this time, no offer had been made to them of 
compensation for any losses of which they were to sustain. It was the more neces- 
sary that the colonial legislature should have the management of the details of this, 


because, if the imperial legislature adopted, as the clause of an act, the first of these 


resolutions, there would be an end at onceto the present, existing by laws in the 
Colonies, founded as they were on the relation of master and slave, and were 
had been the remedy suggested by the Government for a total abrogationof laws 
without any alternative. His Grace here read the instructions from the colonies 


| to their agents, proving the readiness of the local legislatures to make laws in 


the spirit of the resolutions before the House. He was anxious to impress it on 
the minds of their Lordships, that it would be impossible for those legislatures 
to continue to govern as they ought to do, if it were once known in the colonies 
that this measure was forced upon them by the Government and the Parliament, 
instead of its being allowed to emanate from themselves. He would ask was it 
possible to think that the colonies would submit quietly to have a law of this 
kind forced upon them? The thing wae impossible. It was not in the nature 
of man not to resist an attempt of that kind, and let him ask their Lordships 
what must be the inevitable consequence’ There must be a contest, in which 
the Government and the troops would be on the one hand, and the white popula- 
tion on the other. Would the black population remain neuter in such a contest, 
or cou'd it end in any other manner than in the destruction of the colonists 


Besides, she is not, we belieye, entirely easy as to the | gone on accelerating. Mr. Burke foresaw both as early as 1780, (Twice with | themselves? There was no way of avoiding it except that of abandoning theiz 
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property, and leaving all in the hands of the black population ; but all this might 
be prevented if the Government consented to send out the resolutions as they 
now were, using every conciliatory means to induce the colonies themselves to 
carry them into execution, and not to urge them on their adoption by force. He 
would suggest the sending out a commissioner or commissioners with as ample 
powers as might be necessary to arrange with the local authorities. Let it be 
recollected that it was no trifling matter to change a nation of slaves to that of 
freemen. There was an alteration which he would propose to their Lordships 
to make in the last resolution, and that was by leaving out the words ‘‘ upon 
liberal and comprehensive principles.” He was desirous that when the negroes 
should be in a situation to choose their religious pastors, they should have the 
power to do so; but their Lordships must not conceal from themselves that 
society in the West Indies had reason to suspect, and, rightly or wrongly, did 
suspect, that certain missionaries had endeavoured to stir up the slaves to rise 
against their masters. He would not enter into any examination of the grounds 
upon which those suspicions rested—they might be unfounded—tbey might be 
not ; but the fact was that society in the West Indies was greatly disturbed by 
those suspicions. Desiring as he did the success of these resolutions, he im- 
plored their Lordships to strike out from the last resolution the objectionable 
words to which he had called their attention. 


Earl GREY said he would not detain their Lordships long. . He felt the deli- 
cacy, the difficulty, the danger of this proceeding as. much as any man, but it was 
forced on the Government in the Colonies by the neglect of preparatory mea- 
sures on the part of the Legislature at home, by a growing feeling in the public 
mind, which would force the Government, whether his Noble Friend were at the 
head of that ministry, or whether it were left in the unworthy hands by which it 
was now wielded. He (Earl Grey) asserted with confidence that, during all these 
discussions, in every measure which had ever been in contemplation, there had 
been the most sincere and anxious desire and the most unremitting exertion on 
the part of Government to conciliate the West India body. He defended the 
change of measures on the subject by showing the difficulties that beset it. But 
one article of the Noble Earl's complaint was, that the very plan now detailed in 
the resolutions of the House was only proposed to the West India body simuita- 
neously with its appearance in the public prints. How that simultaneous publi- 
cation took place he did not know. It was not made by authority of Government. 
{ Hear, hear.] As soon as the plan was arranged, it was forwarded to the West 
India body, and that very evening it appeared, rot in a print to which Govern- 
ment is in the habit of sending intelligence, but in a print decidedly opposed to 
Government—he meant the Standard. [Loud cries of hear.] How it wassent 
to that print he could not conjecture. {Hear.} Perhaps some of the Noble 
Earl’s friends would be better able to explain. [:lear.] He advised Parliament 
seriously to consider the danger of trusting the future execution of these reso- 
lutions to the Colonial Legislatures. He had alresdy expressed his unwillingness 
to advert to subjects which had given occasion to reproach and dissatisfaction ; 
but, after what had been stated by the Noble Duke opposite, he must ce allowed 
to say that the conduct of the Legislature of the Colonies on this question had 
not been sueh as gave him confidence that they would carry the measures of Go- 
ernment fairly into execution, unless under the operation of some pressure. It 
had been his (Earl Grey's) lot to introduce the bill which finally abolished the 
slave trade ; and the abolition of slavery, in which the most popular and power- 
ful ministry that ever ruled this country failed, had been left for the humble hands 
of the present Government. His Lordship gave many instances of the bad faith 
or neglect of the colonial legislatures. ‘The Noble Duke said that it had always 
been understood that the negroes were to be prepared for freedom by preparatory 
measures, to be carried into execution by the legislativa assemblies. The Noble 
Duke went on to say that these measures had been taken; but what was his 
conclusion? Not that they had arrived at that state in consequence of those 
preparatory measures which they had always contemplated, but that they were 
as far from it as ever, and that emancipation was not to be thought of. [Hear, 
hear.] Uuder all the circumstances of the case, he really thought that the only 
plan which promised effectually to secure the ultimate object of complete freedom 
~—the extinction of slavery in all parts of his Majesty’s dominions, had been pur- 
sued by Government. As to the compensation, he thought Englishmen would 
not grudge such a sum as that proposed to attain so great a blessing as the abo- 
lition of slavery. If it was necessary to rasist foreign encroachment, to defend 
the honour and interest of the country by war, was it less necessary to uphold 
the honour and character of the country by abolishing from every portion of the 
British dominions the odious condition of slavery, su abhorrent to the principles 
of the constitution, as well as to the breast of every Englishman? [Hear, hear.] 
He for one, entertaining as he did a hope that this great measure would be suc- 
cessful, did not grudge the payment of even £20,000,000. While on this sub- 
ject, he begged to inform the Noble Duke that it was the intention of Govern- 





ment to propose compensation to the owners of every description of slaves. 
For his own part he anticipated with hope, having in it some degree of confi- 
dence, that this measure would tend not only to the welfare of those unhappy 
persons so long in the miserable state of slavery, but also to the prosperity of 
the colonies, to whicli the emancipation of the negroes had been by some sup- 
posed to be prejudicial. 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH contended that much benefit had been affected by 
the assembly of Jamaica, within a recent time. under the wise and temperate 
administration of his Noble Friend behind him. Equal rights had been given to 
free people of colour, slave testimony had been admitted, and the severity of 
the criminal law mitigated. His Noble Friend had been enabled to effect these 
improvements by his moderation and temper—qualities the very reverse of those 
which marked the character of his successor. ‘The people of England wished 
not to see revolution and ruin in the West Indies, but they desired to see a 
transition on the part of the slaye from slavery to freedom, so that he might be 
enabled to work honestly and live happily. But even if the people had different 
views, the Government was not bound to comply with them. It was the duty of 
a Government not always to act in conformity with public passion: but when 
they found the people erring to lead them back into the right way. The present 
House of Commons was more disposed to accede to whatever the ministers of 
the crown might be pleased to propose than any House that ever existed previous 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. It might be expected that a House of Com- 
mons constituted like the present would have revolted at establishing any thing 
like coercion in Ireland, but they had done so. For this he was far from 
attributing blame to that House, but undoubtedly their acquiescence was a great 
mark of the confidence reposed in his Majesty's Government by the House of 
Commons. Upon another occasion, too, after voting against a tax, to 
vote against which very many of them had heen sent to Parliament, they 
retained this very tax, in doing which they only again trusted to the wisdom 
and leading of his Majesty's Government. Again, they had been induced 
to vote a gift of £20,00,000 to the West India interest, under the influ- 
ence of the same Government which had a short time previously proposee 
a loan of only £15,000,000, as not being too little to compensate this class of in- 
dividuals. Notwithstanding these things, he nevertheless believed that the 
House of Commons would have been ready, had his Majesty's Government 
thought proper to propose it to them, to accede to any rational measure that might 
be submitted to them in the spirit of the resolutions of 1823, and both Houses 
might thus have been ina position gratifying to themselves and tothe people of 
this country, from being assured that they had done nothing injurious to the 
manufactures, commerce, or navigation of the empire. Much of the difficulty 
that perplexed the question had arisen out of the haste and awkward dealing of 
the ministry. He did, indeed dread the experiment of legislating for independ- 
ent legislatures, for, setting aside what was impracticable, we should leave some- 
thing to the knowledge and discretion of those who had most hnowledge as well 
as most interest in the subject. Let the various legislatures at least have some 
choice, and perhaps some of them might prefer the plan of the late Noble Secre- 
tary for the colonies to that of the present Minister for that Department, and 
choose what was the result of time and deliberation in preference to that which 
‘was the mere work of a fortnight. As to the sum of £20,000,000, it might 
doubtless be a very good compensation for the West India proprietors, but where 
was the compensation for the people of England? They might suffer not only 
that loss, but besides an indeffinite loss in their commerce, their manufactures, 
and their shipping. Although the government must have been aware of the 
great expenses they were about to incur, they had thrown away all the surplus 
revénue which might have assisted to meet them. The expenses of stipendiary 
magistrates and police, and schools, now proposed, would be enormous, yet the 
necessary funis were thrown away in the reduction of duties, which the public 
did not care for, and instead of the house tax, which might have been put an end 
to. Yet those duties were thrown away, and £20,000,000 were to be given, 
and should we have a bad harvest, the additional loss would be also great. Our 
difficulty was at present a financial one, and yet could any one say that fresh 
duties to the amount of £1,300,000 or £1,400,000 could be laid out without 
exciting the feelings of the people! The Noble Lords opposite knew that this 
must be the result ; and even could they succeed, by any majority however large, 
in voting such sums, yet they could not do so without raising feelings in the peo- 
ple perhaps attended with the utmost danger. And for what were they to do all 
this—for the cause of humanity? No such thing; for if the effect of this 
measure were to put an end to slavery in Our possessions, it must produce in other 
slave colonies cruelties infinitely greater than had ever occurred in ours. This 
would be plain to any one who looked to the other sugar markets of the world 
We might, it was true, say we washed our hands of it, and that the guilt was not 
ours; but if we created such a state of things that this must be the result, then 
did we continue at least equally guilty. The necessary consequence of the re- 
peal of the laws as they now stood would be to the negroes an unprotected infan- 
cy, an idle and perhaps profligate maturity, and a comfortless old age, instead of | 
the benefits they now enjoyed. In the present measure he saw certain loss, little 


hope of future tranquillity, and still less of benefit to our manufactures, our com- 
merce, and our navigation. f 

The Lord CHANCELLOR would make very few observations in reply to the 
extraordinary speech of the Noble Baron. A startling speech it was. He 
would not recriminate on the Colonial Legislatures. He knew their aid was 
indispensable. But to hear the Noble Lord declare that the present measure 
was only to cause the negroes an unprotected infancy, a profligate maturity, and 
a comfortless old age—to hear, too, their present condition contrasted with the 
miseries of liberty—[hear, and a laugh]—was rather too much. Good God! 
were they there to listen to this? and, he would ask, were they to extend their 
hope of favour with their countrymen by hearing Noble Lords pronounce pane- 
gyrics upon slavery? [Hear, hear,] ‘The Noble Baron had prophecied that this 
would be the result of the resolutions of 1823, and he was right; and was it not 
inconsistent in him now to refuse his assent to what he foretold as inevitable! 
The financial part of the project was not yet before the other House, and could 
not be alluded to inthis. The gloomy anticipations indulged in by the Noble 
Baron and the Noble Duke (of Wellington) on the ground that the slaves, when 
set at liberty, would not work, did not, in his opinion, rest upon a good founda- 
tion. In Cuba and Columbia sugar was raised by free labour; in Guiana task- 
work was preferred to slavery ; and in all the colonies every kind of work, save 
sugar, was done readily by free negroes. He was shown St. Domingo, but, in 
reply, be pointed to Carraccas, where the sugar was wrought one-half by 
slave labour and another by free, and the free was found the cheapest. If 
free negroes did not labour, why protect slave sugar! [Hear, hear, hear.]} 
The people of England paid, if his Noble Friend’s calculations were cor- 
rect, £1,600,000 annually for this protection to slave sugar; but, at all 
events, they pay more in this way than any defaleation resulting from the pre- 
sent measure would amount to. ‘Ihe same dread of ruin to trade, of destruction 
to commerce, was urged in favour of the slave trade, but the Government, led 
by his Noble Friend (Earl Grey) at that time in the House of Commons, and the 
people of England, led by Mr. Wilberforce, who, he rejoiced to think, had lived 
to see this day, had at length put an end to that nefarious traffic. Not only was 
an end put to it, but just punishment was announced against whoever should car- 
ry it on, and it was declared that any man should be hanged by the neck till he 
was dead for that which had just before been pronounced essential for the main- 
tenance of our commerce, our manufactures, and our navigation, and which rea- 
soners of the same class had prophecied they would never survive ; and he hoped 
that we should live to see the day when the existence of slavery would be spo- 
ken of as we now spoke of the “ accursed African slave trade,” [Hear, hear. ] 
It had been alleged that sufficient was not done to conciliate the legislatures of 
the colonies, but now they were left a most happy power, which he hoped wouid 
conciliate them—the power to shorten the time of their fellow-creatures’ bondage, 
and to this conciliation he hoped they would respond. One word more. ‘The 
Noble Baron had indulged in language with regard to the proceedings of the 
House of Commons which would have been much better dispensed with. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) woulv say, and he would repeat it with a confidence that 
could not be shaken, that a more honest, a more upright, and a more independent 
House of Commons than the present, had never been elected to watch over the 
interests of a great and free people. 

Lord WYNFORD objected to the present scheme, because it was uncertain 
as a means to the end they all had in view—the abolition of slavery ; and because 
it was certain to injure the navigation and commerce of the country, while it 
would promote the navigation and commerce of foreign powers, particularly Ame- 
rica. 

The resolutions were then agreed to seriatim and unanimously ; the amend- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington on the 5th (the education) resolution, to the 
effect of omitting the words “ on liberal and comprehensive principles,” being, 
according to the agreement with ministers, adopted.—Adjourned. 


RENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTER. 
House of Commons, July 1. 

The order of the day was read for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

Lord ALTHORP stated, that in order to remove the apprehensions of those 
who feared that, from payment in gold only being obtainable in London for notes 
of five pounds and upwards, a scarcity of coin might arise in the country, he 
would propose an alteration in the second resolution, which would enable per- 
sons presenting a £5 note for payment at a country banker's, to get five sove- 
reigns for it. He did not think this alteration of much importance. He was 
desirous also of postponing the discussion on the 6th and 8th resolutions, relat- 
ing to joint stock companies, in order that the Committee might dispose of the 
other resolutions as soon as possible ; and he might then be enabled to found a 
bill for the renewal of the Bank Charter upon the report. 

Sir R. PEEL—“ If I rightly understand the Noble Lord, he means that for 
every £5 note a man presents he shall receive five sovereigns. Of course, then, 
if he takes one hundred £5 notes, he may make a separate demand for each, 
and will receive gold for them all. 

Lord ALTHORP—*“ No, no.” 

Sir R. PEEL—* If he takes them separately, then?” 

Lord ALTHORP—* Not in the same day, for that would occasion a serious 
run upon the bank. Ido not apprehend any such thing would occur; but if the 
effect of the alteration would be to destroy the effect of the resolution, I shall 
not persevere in it.”” [Laughter. ] 

Sir R. PEEL—*1 am sorry if I have shaken the Noble Lord's confidence in 
his own proposition ; which I most certainly cannot think he has well consider- 
ed. Nothing could be so absurd, as that a man presenting a £5 note should be 
able to get five sovereigns, but upon presenting two £5 notes, should not be able 
to get ten sovereigns. [Hear, and laughter. ] 

Mr. WARBURTON observed, that the object of the proposition might be 
evaded, unless country bankers were compelled to issue only £6 notes, or multi- 
plies of £5 notes. It was evident they might evade the obligation to pay in 
gold, by issuing notes for £5 and a fraction. 

Mr. Poulett THOMSON said, that the pressure upon the Bank of England, 
in times of panic, arose from the demands of the country bankers upon it for 
gold to pay for their notes and the deposits of their customers, but principally 
the latter. By making Bank of England notes a legal tender, this latter pres- 
sure would be got rid of, and this was the main design of the proposition. 

Sir john WROTTESLEY admitted that the measure was called for by the 
country bankers, but he did not approve of it. It would have the effect of de- 
preciating the notes. 

Sir George PHILLIPS said, that it was tantamount to another restriction act. 
He would most strenuously oppose the proposition, which filled him with as- 
tonishment and alarm. 

Mr. BARING approved of making Bank of England notes a legal tender, 
and saw very little cause for alarm about the matter. 

Sir KR. PEEL reminded the House that the £1 and £2 notes were in circula- 
tion during the great panic of 1825. By the withdrawal of these notes, another 
commercial panic was in a great measure guarded against. ‘The present propo- 
sition would not give much security to the country bankers ; for their customers, 
in order to get gold, would draw checks upon them for £4 19s. 6d. Lord Althorp 
now said that a man who presented one £5 note should be entitled to demand coin 
for it, but if he presented another at the same time he should not be able to ob- 
tain gold for it. But suppose the second note should be presented in half an 
hour after the first ; when a panic prevailed, persons who wished to obtain gold 
would be astute enough to find out the means of defeating this arrangement. A 
man who had twenty £5 notes, might employ his own servants or friends to get 
them converted into gold. Sir Robert then quoted some remarks of Adam 
Smith in enforcement of the advantage and necessity of restraining the isssue of 
notes not convertible into gold. He was never more surpised in his life, than 
when Lord Althorp proposed to make bank-notes a legal tender. The system 
which Adam Smith, writing @ priori, fifty or sixty years since, recommended as 
the best which could be established, now existed in this country, and that was the 
system which Lord Althorp proposed to change. No act of Parliament could 
ever induce people to place confidence in a paper currency. 

Mr. P. THOMSON said, that country bankers would, as usual, be obliged to 
furnish themselves with gold for the use of their customers. In order to meet 
the demands upon them, they would have to send to London for cash, as they do 
at present: the only difference would be, that they would take bank notes in- 
stead of gold. The worst consequences of a plan which had so many advantages 
would be, that the country bank-notes might be displaced by Bank of England 
paper; but he much doubted whether that would be the case. 

Mr. WARBURTON did not think that so great a change ought to stand upon 
one leg. The single fact, that the bad effects of an internal commercial panic 
might be lessened by making Bank of England notes a legal tender, did not jus- 
tify so great an alteration. 

Mr. GISBORNE supported the resolution, because its tendency was to do 
away with part of the goid circulation. 

Mr. F. LEWIS spoke against the plan. Lord Althorp’s proposition had been 
described as replete with advantages to the country bankers; all he could say 
was, that if he were a country banker, he should deprecate the boon. Mr. 
Baring had said, that in the event of war breaking out, a bank restriction must 
be resorted to; and in that case, he begged the House to consider what situa- 
tion the country bankers would be placed in. Suppose Parliament not to be 
sitting at the time, and that an Order in Council should be issued to prevent the 
Bank of England paying in gold; their coffers would be drained ; and when 
they sentto London for gold, they would find that a restriction was placed upon 





the Bank. 
Mr. RICHARDS approved of the proposed alteration, and hoped Lord Al- 


| thorp would not abandon it, 


: August 17 


Mr. GROTE had thought at first that Lord Althorp’s plan would be bene, «dal 
and he had fully concurred in it; but upon subsequent inquiry and reflection, he 
had formed the opinion that it would effect more harm than good. He did not 
mean to deny that country bankers would be induced, by motives of compe- 
tition, to supply gold to their customers; but this supply of coin would be 
limited to their intermediate localities, and would not spread, as it ought to do 
over the whole of England, in the poorer districts as well as the rich. 
This would cause a premium to be asked for payment of gold. Consi- 
derable inconvenience would also result from the working of the measure— 
Would not small tradesmen be deterred from carrying their weekly accumula- 
tions of gold, amounting to £20 or £30, to the country banks, if they could not 
get their money out when they wanted it ondemand? Lord Althorp’s plan would 
compel these tradesmen to forego the benefit of a deposit bank,and all that en- 
couragement to regularity of business, and habits of frugality and industry, which 
dealing with bankers had the effect of promoting, would be taken away. At 
the same time, the country bankers would be deprived of the means of effecting 
much benefit in their respective districts, by accumulating the small sums of in- 
dividuals, and employing them in useful object. These results must follow, as 
soon as depositers ceased to have a legal power to demand gold ; but he admit- 


ted that the alteration now proposed by Lord Althorp removed to a certain extent 
his objection, 


Mr. Clay, Sir John Wrottesley, Mr. Forster, Mr. Mark Phillips, Colonel Tor- 
tens, Lord Sandon, Mr. Ewart, and Sir H. Willoughby, all expressed their dis- 
approbation of making Bank of England notes a legal tender. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. P. Scrope supported the resolution. 

Lord ALTHORPE, in answer toa question by Mr. Herries, said, that it was 
impossible to state with precision, in an act of Parliament, how many or how few 
Branch Banks the Bank of England should be compelled to maintain ; and he 
therefore declined interfering in the matter. 


The Committee then divided: for the resolution, 214; against it, 156; Mi- 
nisterial majority, 58. 


The third resolution was then proposed : and a conversation ensued respecting 
the repayment of the £3,500,000, part of the debt due from the Government to 
the Bank’ Lord Althorp maintained that the Government would gain by the 
operation ; and that it was better to take the present opportunity of paying part 


of the debt while the Funds were high, and the money could be borrowed at a 
low rate of interest. 


Sir Robert PEEL remarked, that by reducing the debt of Government to the 
Bank, the security of the latter would be diminished, just at the time when it 
was proposed to extend the circulation of its notes indefinitely. He also 
wished to know what the Bank had formerly paid for the renewal of their 


Charter; and what was the principle upon which the present bargain was con- 
cluded. 


Lord ALTHORP, after stating some particulars respecting the bargains made 
at former renewals of the Bank Charter, said, before any correspondence had 
taken place between the Governor of the Bank and Government, he stated what 
his intentions were. The capital of the Bank was £17,000,000 ; and its profits, 
divided among the proprietors, were £1,164,000, which he did not consider a 
very large amount of profit. He proposed to reduce the funded capital, which 
was £14,500,000, to £11,000,000, and that the dividend should be 8 per cent. 
on the whole capital of the Bank. The proposal he then made he did not con- 
sider at all unfair ; yet the Bank Directors said that they could not accede to it. 
However, he considered that the amount the Bank was to pay for the renewal of 
its Charter was of far less consequence than that the system of banking should 
be placed on a new principle. He had then to consider how a new bank was to 
be established, with a capital of somewhat about £10,000,000, and how much it 
could afford to do the business of Government for. He found that it could not 
be managed so cheaply as at present, and such a bank could not afford to pay 
more than 6 per cent. by way of dividend. In short, he found that it was 


cheaper to make the present bargain; and he did not think he had been outwit- 
ted. [Laughter] 


Mr. BARING said, that the Bank had the better of the bargain very decided- 
ly. He particularly alluded to their pretence of having lost £147,000 per annum 
by lending capital to Government at 3 per cent., when it appeared that the 


greater proportion of their capital invested in other securities only yielded them 
the same interest. 


The third resolution was then agreed to, and the House resumed. 
> 


SUMMARY. 
House of Lords, July 9. 


A conference with the Commons, te communicate the adoption of the East India re- 
solutions, was appointed, the Lords being—the Lord President, Earl of Camperdown, 
Lord Sidmouth, and others. es 

The Lord Advocate brought up the Scotch Burgh Bill, Scotch Burgh Police Bill, an 
the [rish Church Temporalities Bill. 

< bh Duke of Buckingham inquired when the last named Bill was to be read a first 
time 

Earl Grey answered now immediately, as was usual, and to fix a certain day for the 
second reading. 

The Duke of Buckingham said there was something in the Bill affecting the King’s 
preregative. He wished to know if the Noble Earl (Grey) had the King’s permission 
for its introduction. Such permission, communicated by a special message, was 
necessary. ; j ; 

Earl Grey was prepared to say he had his Majesty’s permission, and he said so as 
a Minister of the Crown. The speech from the throne also sanctioned it. 

The Duke of Buckingham said these were matters affecting the head of the Church. 
He said it was necessary that it should be stated to the House in what manner that 
head had sanctioned the measure. 

Earl Grey conceived there was no occasion for departing from the usual course and 
he, as a Minister of the Crown, stated, that the Bill had his Majesty’s permission. 

After a few remarks from the Duke of Cumberland, the Bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on Monday next. 

The Bishop of Bristol presented a petition against the above Bill, which he consi- 
dered as the death-blow of the Protestantfaith. He declared he knew of no one mea- 
sure more destructive to the Institutions of the country, than the one against which was 
the present petition which was from Oxford, |Hear.] 

‘oreign Policy.—Lord Londonderry after condemning the expensive policy of the 
present Ministers, moved for an account of the expense of the management of Foreign 
Affairs from Jan. 5, 1827, to Jan. 5, 1833. Also, of the sums issued in 1833, for secret 
service in the foreign office, the Colonial office, and the Admiralty. Also the expense 
of Lord Durham’s mission to Russia, and that of the Duke of Wellington’s in 1826. 
Also, of Sir S. Canning to Madrid—ordered. 

Scotch Burghs,---The Earl of Haddington inquired if Ministers intended to follow 
up the Commission appointed to inquire into the Scotch'Burgh, and if the Bills brought 
up thatevening were to wait the issue ofthat Commission. Lord Melbourne said, the 
Commission was to go on, and that it was but deemed necessary to delay the Bills al- 
luded to until the report was presented. 

The Archbishop of Dublin presented a petition from Waterford, against certain 
parts of the Irish Church Bill, The most Rev. Prelate at some length denied the 
statements of those opponents of the measure who contended that the measure was an 
infraction of the Coronation oath, 

The Earl of Eldon was surprised to hear the first Protestant Archbishop of Ireland 
would bring forward such arguments, At the proper time he should court a discussion 
on the subject with the most Rev. Prelate. 

Earl Grey defended the arguments ofthe most Rev. Prelate’ 

The Bishop of Exeter said if the most Rev. Prelate had met with persons who were 
of opinion that the coronation oath was only binding on the King in his executive capa- 
city, he (Exeter) had not met with such, [Hear. 

The Duke of Cumberland said the coronation oath was not more clearly connected 
with any measure than with the Irish church reform bill. ‘ 

Earl Grey----Here is the illustrious Duke’s opinion. I entertain an opposite one. 

The East India Question.—In the House of Lords, on the 5th of July, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne brought forward the resolutions on the East India charter, which bad 
been previously sanctioned by the House of Commons. and in moving their adoption 
spoke at considerable length. He pointed out the advantages that would accrue to this 
country from the relaxed system, and particularly dwelt on the necessity of opening 
the trade and the country to the enterprize and skill Of all his Majesty’s subjects. The 
debate, as far as it went, occupied the remainder of the night. Lord Ellenborough, the 
Earl of Ripon, &c. took part in it. The resolutions of the Commons were ultimately 
agreed to, and a message sent down to acquaint them therewith, _ i! 

Mr. Grant has prepared his bill on this subject, in accordance with the spirit of the 
resolutions above referred to, and which have already appeared in this paper. And it 
is in fact a bill for the future government of the immense empire of British India, it 
is necessarily very voluminous. The foliowing are among the leading details of the 

it ons . P 

The China trade is to be opened to all British subjects from and after April next. 

The Company is entirely to lay aside its commercial character, and assign to the 
Crown all its commercial assets, of whatever kind. : 

Full liberty is given to all British born subjects to go to, and reside at, all ports and 
places now belonging to the Company, without license ; and this liberty may hereafter 
be extended by the Governor General to other places. 

Liberty is also given to all British born subjects to hold land for any term not exceed~ 
ing 60 years ; and, by consent of the Governor Genertl, either by law, regulation, or 
license, for any longer term. Ave 

any is rm be tally abolished in all the Indian possessions within four years ; and 
in less time, if it can be effected by regulations under the authority of the Governor 
General in Council. : 

No difference of religion, birth, descent, or colour is to be any obstacle, per se, to the 
holding of any office, place, or emolument whatever. _ ; 
As regulations of minor importance—the great principle of equal laws and rights to 
all classes being clearly defined and recognized— the Presidency of F ort. William is to 
be divided into two ; two bishops are to be added to the present one, to be in subordinate 
authority to the metropolitan (the Bishop of Goleutta te he being under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The salaries of these bishops, of the Governor 
General, &e. &c. are all fixed, and are to be paid by the Company, which is to retain 
the patronage, and, under the control of Parliament. and of the Board of Control, as 
the organ of Government, is to exercise, during the continuance of the charter, the 
sovereignty of India. er é 
A confident belief is entertained, tha. the act will, in all its most important enact- 
ents, receive the sanction of Parliament. 
: West India Slavery.—on the same night (July 5th) Mr. Stanley brought forward 
“A Bill for the Abolishment of Slavery in the West Indies.” It was ordered to @ 
second reading on Wednesday the 10th of that month. 


Factories Regulation Bill. —During the same sitting, Lord Ashley brought forward 
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i xpected motion, “ that the house resolve itself into committee on the factories 
ti eae motion wagtmet by an amendment on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who proposed that the bill should be referred to a committee above stairs, 
The proposition was, of course, resisted by all those who advocated the cause of t 
children, as being an attempt to defeat the bill for another session. It was strongly 
maintained, that any further inquiry was useless, after what had already taken place, 
and that if the House was not sufficiently informed to determine whether children ought 
to work in heated factories for more than ten hours a day they never would be qualified 
to legislate on the subject. Mr. Hyatt and others supported the amendment, on the 
ground that a false step in legislating upon this subject mght give an advantage to the 
manufacturing rivals of this country that mght never be recovered. The House 
eventually divided, when the numbers were, for Lord Ashley’s motion, 164; for the 
committee above stairs, 141; being a majority of 23 against the Chancellor of the Ex- 

uer’s proposition. 
= bill on or introduced into the House of Commons to remove the onerous _ 
nalties against Roman Catholic priests celebrating mixed marriages between Catho ics 
and Protestants. ‘The bill was ultimately read a second time with only one dissentient 


ice. 
vor he Jewish Emancipation bill also went into committee. Sir Oswald Mosley’s pro- 
position to except eligibility to seats in Parliament, was lost, as also one or two minor 
ones of a kindred tendency. The final passage of the bill also is confidently ex- 
pected. be 

The Army and Navy.—The committee now sitting on the naval and military expen- 
diture, intend to propose sweeping redustions. In the cavalry, the regiments will be 
formed into ten regimental brigades, which will cause a reductton of 1726 officers and 
men, and 1818 horses, including the staff of twelve regiments, and exclusive of the Life 
and Royal Horse Guards, The household troops are to be formed into two corps of 
ten troops each, making one: brigade regimental, with distinct commandants : the 
King as Colonel, ‘This will cause a reduction of the staff of one regiment and four 
troops. f 

Kis contemplated to establish a new line of British built packets between Liverpool 
and New York. They are to be about 300 tons register, and constructed for rapid 
sailing. They willbe builtby private hands, the post oflice contributing a portion of 
their cost. ; . : : . " 

The Stamp Duties Bill reducing the duties on advertisements and sea insurances, 
repealing altogether the duty on pamphlets, on receipts for sums under five pounds, and 
on insurances for farming stock, comes into operation on the 6th of July. 

The Quakers.— Opposition to the Tithes.—We take the subjoined extract from the last 
“ Epistle of the Society of Friends,” adopted at the yearly meeting in London:— We 
have reason to believe that Friends in every part of the country continue to be faith- 
fully attached to our ancient testimony against tithes and other ecclesiastical demands: 
The amount of distraints, almost exclusively on these accounts, as now reported, is 
nearly 14,0001. ; 

The total receipts of the quarter have been 10,847,7421. ; and for the year ending 
yesterday, 42,711,956¢. Compared with the year ending 5th July, 1832, the year end- 
ing Sth July, 1833, exhibits an increase of 569,703/, 

> 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH—Touespay, June 25. 
Libel on the Duke of Cumberland.—The King v. Philips. 

Mr. Jelf opened the pleadings, by stating that this was a criminal information 
filed by order of the court against Joseph Philips, for a libel published in a work 
called Authentic Records of the Court of England for the last Seventy Years. 
Sir C. Wetherell stated the case. This was not an ex-officio prosecution, but a 
proceeding founded on the oath of the prosecutor. ‘The Royal Duke came for- 
ward on the express ground of his affidavit. He then related the foundation of 
the libel, describing the discovery of the body of Sellis, the Duke's valet, which 
was found in his bed with the throat cut, in St. James’s-palace, A jury sat on 
the body, and returned a verdict of felo de se. 
industriously and insidiously circulated, that the Duke was the murderer of Se!- 
lis. ‘The calumny was repeated in many ways, but in such a shape that the law 
could not take cognizance of it, and malice indulged itself until the Independent 
Whig newspaper repeated the scandal in a tangible form, and an ez-officio was 
filed. These scandals were repeated in the book before the court. He would 
be the last man in the world to object to the work if it had conscientiously sought 
to clear up any mystery attached to the death of Sellis, but finding that its whole 
object was to restore old calumnies in a yet more envenomed way, he thought he 
was acting properly in calling for punishment on the offender. The learned 
counsel then read the libellous passages which we do not repeat because we 
have no wish to become in our turn the libellers. The author of the book, how- 
ever, charged the Duke with the commission of crime even more horrible than 
murder, to conceal! which the alleged murder, he supposes, might be committed 
Now, not amore atrocious libel could be coneeived. He then read Sir E 
Homes’s statement, proving the impossibility, from circumstances, of the 
Duke's killing Sellis, and the improbability of his wounding himself, and 
and many circumstances that went to prove the attempt at murder made by 
Sellis on the duke was followed by suicide. 
of an attendant named Joux, and said to have been drawn from him by some 
nobleman who promised to protect him if he made it, was the next part of the 


libel; this Sir C. Wetherell met by offering to call Joux himself as a witness to | 


prove that the document was forged, and the facts it contained false. The libe! 
did also charge the Lord Chief Justice of England, Ellenborough, of being 
particeps criminis by concealing a murder, and accusing the jury of having re- 
turned a verdict contrary to their oaths. It was true, that Joux had not been 
examined before the jury, but that was because his evidence could not affect the 
case. He concluded by urging the jury to respect the liberty of the press, but 


at the same time to recollect the sacredness of character, to give the accused all | 


tho advantages of the calmest consideration, but not to forget justice to the 
accuser. Sir B. Stephenson had not been examined at the inquest; he saw the 
duke soon after the accident when he was severely wounded; there was blood 
about the room, and in the bed; saw Sellis afteawards lying dead in his own 
room, as before described. 
lying wounded, and did not leave him till he was recovered. The wounds were 
such as could only have been given in an attempt at assassination. Mr. Adsms 
was coroner on the occasion. He stated there was no jury before that of 
which Mr. Place was foreman; no refusal to find a verdict had been stated 
The inquest was an open court, and the reporters attended. The jury were 
unanimous in thei verdict of felo de se, and would not allow him to sum 
up. Mr. F. Place, foreman, corroborated the statement. Joseph Joux swore 
that he had never uttered the words, or made the statement, imputed to 
him ; its alleged facts were false. 
berland gave his evidence and saie, that on the night of the 31st May, he was 
ewakened between two and tliree o'clock by a blow on the head, which was re- 
peated. He was half asleep, but the wound on his head (his roval highness 
showed the wound to the jury) caused an immense effusion of blood- He saw 
the flash of a sabre, and made a dash at the person, receiving a severe but on the 
thumb: (His royal highness showed this wound also.) He jumped out of bed 
and seized the sword. ‘There was no light in the apartment, and he knew not 
whether one or more persons had attacked him. He passed through two rooms 
to call his servant, and on his way received several wounds. He was in danger 
‘or two months, and did not leave the house till August. The case for the pro- 
secution here closed, and Mr. Wakefield addresed the jury for the defendant. 
He blamed the oresent prosecution as ill calculated to do good to public morals, 
or to support that idea of royalty which the people would gladly indulge. 


ex-officio was not great, since he had employed so much talent to erush a puor 
man. The Lord Chief Justice briefly summed up, and the jury found the de- 
fendant guilty. 


—i— 
Che Arwuy. 

St. James's Palace, June 27.—The king was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Thomas Horsley Curteis, Esq., Senior Exon of his 
Majesty’s Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, and upon Sir Wilkins, Esq. 

War Office, June 28.—8th Regt. of Light Drag. Gds.: Cor. R. De Salis to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Sir W. L. Young, who rets.; M. G. L. Meason, Gent. to be Cor. 
by pur. v. De Salis.—9th Do.: Cor. 8S. J. Hawley, Bart. to be Lt. by pur. v. D. 
L. Campbell, who rets.—46th Do.: Lt. C. F. Button to be Capt. without pur. v 
F. Ingram, dec.—47th Do.: Capt. G. Newcome, from the h. p. unatt. to be 
Capt. v. J. Sandes, who exch. rec. diff —58th Do.: G 
Ens. by pur. v. R. E. W. Horton, who rets.—60th Do.: Sec. Lt. W. Fanshaw 
Bedford to be First Lt. by pur. vy. W. T. Gun, who rets.; S. G. Bunbry, Gent. to 
be Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Bedford —68th Do.: Lt. L. Bayley to be Capt. by pur. v 


W. Gibson, who rets.; Ens. J. B Parkinson to be Lt. by pur. v. Bayley; H. 


Smyth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Parkinson.—82d Do.: Lt.-Col. F. C. Philips, 
from the h. p. unatt. to be Lt.-Col. vy. Balfour, who rets.—98th Do.: 


by pur. v. Kennedy.—Unattached : Brev. Lt.-Col. J. J. Snodgrass, from the 94th 
Regiment, to be Lt.-Col. by pur.—Memorandum: The name of the Ens. app. to 
to the 71st Ft. inthe Gazette of the 21st inst. is Win. Wilkieson, and not Wm. 
Wilkinson. 

Office of Ordnance, June 27.—Royal Regiment of Artillery :—Gent. Cadet C. 
L. Fitzgerald to be Sec. Lieut. v. Stace, prom.: Gent. Cad. G. H. Hawker to be 
do. v. Fisher, prom; Gent. Cad. G. D. Warburton to be do. v. Ormsby, prom.; 
Gent. Cad. P. R. Cocks to be do. v. Taylor, prom.; Gent. Cad. R.M. Fyers to 


be do. v. Maclean, prom.; Gent. Cad. R. Harvey to be do. v. Young, prom.; | 


Gent. Cad. W. F. Crofton to be do. v. Jones, dec.: Gent. Cad. H. E. Morritt to 
be do. v. Askwith, prom.; Gent. Cad. T. Wilkins to be do. v. Dunlop, prom.; 
Gent. Cad. W. T. Crawford to be do. v. Dick, prom. 

War-Office, July 5.—3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags: R.A. Smith, Gent. to be Cor 
by pur., v. Yerbury, prom. in the 9th Lgt. Drags.—9th Let. Drags 
Yerbury, from the 3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags., tobe Lt. by pur., v. Broadhead, prom 
—Ist Regt. of Ft: Asst.-Surg. S. Dickson has been perm'tted to resign his 
com.—6th Do: Gent. Cad. KR. W. M‘L. Fraser, from the RI. Mil. Col “£0 be 
Ens. without pur., v. Young, dec.—12th Do: Staff Asst.-Surg. A. M‘Grigor to 
be Asst.-Surg., v. Gallice, app. to the staff—13th Do: Lt. E. Inge, from the h. 
p. of the 18th Regt, of Ft., to be Lt.,v. C. Millar, whose app. has not taken 


place,—15th Do; Ens, J, A. Cole to be Lt. with pur., y, J. Blair, dec.; Gent. | 


Rumours were, notwithstanding, | 


A deposition purporting to be that | 


Sir W. Allen found the duke covered with blood, | 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum.- | 


The | 
Royal Duke could not suffer by such a libel, and his humanity in declining an | 


P. Hume, Gent. to be | 


Ens. C. H. | 
Kennedy to be Lt. by pur. v. A. Browne, who rets.; C. Hare, Gent. to be Ens. | 


; Cor. J. W. | 


Cyc Albion. 
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Cadet H. B. F. Dickinson, front the: Ri.Mil. Coll., te bewEns., v. Cole.-—31st 
Do: Ensign P. T. R. White to be Liegtenant without put. v. A. Grueber, dec. ; 
Gentleman Cadet F..J. Thomas, fromthe Royal Mil. Col., to be Ens., v.. White. 
—39th Do.: Ens. B. G. Layard to be Lt., without pur., v. C. Cox, dec. ; Ens. 
| J, Sutherland, from the h. p. of the 26th Ft. to be Ens., v. Layard.—40th Do. : 
To be Capt. by pur: Lt. F, Coddington, v. W. Serjeatson. who rets. ; Lt. H. 
R. Connor, v. Coddington, whose promotion, v. Butler, has been cancetled ; 
Ens. J. Todd, v. Connor, to be Lt.—44th Do. ; Lt. G. J. Burslem to be Capt., 
by pur. v. R. Smith, who rets.; Ens. J. Dunne to be Lt., by pur. v. Burslem ; 
D. T. Grant, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Dunne.—49th Do. : Ens. J. M. Mont- 
gomery tobe Lt., without pur., v. Marshall, dec. ; Ens. and Adjt. A. M‘Ewen to 
| have the rank of Lt.; Ens. R. Ransome, from the h. p. of the 11th regt. of Ft. 
| to be Ens., v. Montgomery.—57th Do. : Lt. A. Cumming from the h. p. of the 
| 26th regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. M. Porter, whose app. has not taken place —60th 
| Do.: Capt. H. Seymour from the h. p. of the 25th Lt. Drags.. to be Captain, 
i vice J. W. Cross, who exchangess.—61st Do.: Major P. Taylor, from the 
| half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice M. Amnesley, who exchs. rec. the diff. 
—78th Do: Ens. W. Fisher, to be Lt. by pur., v. W. H. Pickthorn, who rets.; 
R. Shields, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Fisher.—82d Do: Maj. T. Hogarth, to 
be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Phillips, who rets.; Capt. J. M'Kay to be Maj. by pur., v. 
Hogarth; Capt. J. Doran, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. M‘Kay.—94th Do : 
Capt. H. R. Milner, to be Maj. by pur., v. Snodgrass, prom.; Capt. R. M. Lock- 
wood from the h. p. Portuguese service, to be Capt., v. Milner.—99th Do: Lt 
J. Nicholson to be Capt. by pur., v. W. Barton, who rets.; Ens. R. H. Walker, 
tobe Lt. by pur., v. Nicholson; E. D. Collinson, gent. to be Ens: by pur., v. 
| Walker.—KRifle Brigade: Second Lt. A. Munro to be First Lt. by pur., v. Shir- 
| ley, prom.; A. Earl of Cassillis to be Second Lt. by pur., v. Munro.—Unat- 
| tached—To be Captains by pur.: Lt. B. Broadhead, from the Lgt. Drags.; Lt. 
| H. Shirley from the Rifle Brigade.—Hospital Staff: A. Stewart, M.D. from the 
| h. p. to be Asst. Inspector of Hospitals; J. Stuart, gent. to be Staff-Asst.-Surg., 
| 
| 








v. M‘Grigor, app. tothe 12th Regt. of Ft—Memorandum: The date of Lt. F. 
| W. Smith’s commission, in the 40th Regt. of Ft., is Dec. 24, 1832, aud not March 
| 22, 1833. 
> 
| OUTLINE OF THE SLAVERY BILUL. 
| The annexed letter contains what we have not met with in any of the London pas 
| pers,—an outline of the bill is about to be presented to parliament for the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies.--Journal of Commerce. 

y London, July 9th, 1833. 

Some details of the Bill for the abolition of Negro slavery have crept out, notwith- 
standing Mr. Secretary Stanley refused to allow the West India body to have a copy 
of it. On finding, however, that they were in possession of much of it, he made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and on Saturday communicated to the Agents the whole bill. Its title 
| admits the ownership of the slaves, thus acknowledging the right of property in them. 
| [have no doubt but this will create much discussion, as the anti-slavery party have in- 
variably denied the right of one man to hold another in bondage and to treat him as a 
mere beast of burthen, 

There are many alterations and departures from the resolutions which passed both 
Houses. For instance, previous to the slave becoming an apprenticed labourer, he is 
to pass through an intermediate condition. On the Ist of November next, the bill wiil 
commence its operations, for on that day all arbitrary punishments will cease, and the 
slave wilPhave his labour reduced to a period of ten hours a day. For all offences he 
must be brought before a Justice of the Peace, who will have summary powers of in- 
| flieting punishment, and who is not to be interfered with in any way by the drivers or 

planters. The owner, if he,forces his slave to work for a longer time, will be guilty of 
| 4 misdemeanour, and subject to the same authority, 

This state of things is to exist until the first of Aug. 1834, when the system of ap- 
prenticeship will commence, and that too, without the execution of any mdenture or 
other deed for that purpose. The original resolutions left it optioned with the slave to 
| claim his liberty or not, and stated 12 years as the durationof slavery. ‘The bills 

makes the time of apprenticeship only 11, fixing its expiration for the year 1845, It 
also classes the slaves under three heads, with the singular titles of ** praedial attached” 
— prediel unattached”—and “ non predial.” They are only to labour 74 hours a day ! 
The domestic slave and mechanic, is only to have 6 years of modified slavery, but the 
field siave the time above stated. The planter is not to be allowed to have the power 
of engaging the slave for more than 15 hours in the week, in addition to the 45 allctted 
to him under this bill. 

No colonial laws are to be permitted to interfere with its operations, and the King is 
to have full power to appoint Justices and Judges to have the same carried into effect. 
Che other portion of the bill is occupied with a plan for raising the 20,000,000/, sterling 
| for the compensation, which is to be by way of loan on the security of terminable and 
perpetual annuities, to be charged on the consollidated fund, and which as a ntaural 
consequence, will increase the interest of the national debt. 

LONDON COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We annex the resolutions passed at the London meeting on this subject. They ex- 
plain themselves, 

Ata meeting of the friends of African colonization and the abolition of the slave 
trade, held at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday, July 3. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in the Chair; the following Resolutions 
were agreed to:-- 

1. Proposed by the Right Hon. Lord Bealey ; seconded by S. Buckingham, Esq. M.P. 

That Colonies, established on judicious principles, on the coasf of Africa, and com- 
posed of settlers of African race, either born free or emancipated, appear calculated 
to put an effectual stop to the slave frade, and to introduce, under the guidance of Di- 
vine Providence, the blessings of Christianity and civilization, by affording the assist- 
ance of pious and well educated instructors of bodily constitutivus adapted to the cli- 
mate, as well as by the immediate mfuence and example of the Settlers. 

2. Proposed by J. Crawfurd, Esq.; seconded by J. A. Roebuck, Esq. M.P. 

That a society be formed under the name of the Britislt African Colonization Socie~ 
ty, and that its objects be, to promote the establishment of Christianity and Coloniza- 
tion among the natives of Africa, chiefly by the employment of persons of African birth 
or descent; and to take such measures as may tend to the entire abolition of the slave 
trade which 1s still unhappily carrried on to an alarming extent upon the Afii- 
| Can coast. 

3. Proposed by Lieut. Rosenberg, R.N.; seconded by R. Potter, Esq.,M.P. 

| "That for these purposes they will, among other measures, enter into correspondence 
| and co-operate with the American Colonization Society, and with the several Mission- 
| ary and other Rehyious and Charitable Societies in Great Britain, the United States, 
- elsewhere, in their endeavours to raise the civil, moral, and religious conditions of 
the Africans, 

1. Resolution proposed by D. Lister, F'sq., and seconded by Thomas Hodgkin, 
E'sq., M. D. 

That every Subscriber of not less than one guinea per annum, or ten guineas in one 
sum, be a member. 

5. Proposed by the Right Hon, Lord Bexleu, and seconded by Captain Chipman, 

That the following gentlemen be authorised to receive subscriptions, and forma 
Commitee to carry into effect the objects*of the above resolutions, with power to add 
totheir number, 


Patron. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
President, 
The Right Hon. Lord Bexley. 
Vice Presidents. 
The Marquess of Westminster, Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, T. Richardson, Esq. 
| (Stamford Hill,) J. I. Briscoe, Esq. M.P., end James Douglas, Esq. (of Cavers.) 
‘veasure ra, 
Sir Biddulp!. Esq. 44, Charing-cross ; and W. A. Hankey, Esq. 7, Frenchurch- 
| Street, where subscriptions will be received, J. S. Cuapman, Secretary. 





Married.—On Monday evening, by the Rey, Dr. Berrian, Henry Augustus Cheese- 
brough, to Miss Marion Maxwell Woodhull ; all of this city- 


| 





Exehange at New York on London, 60 days, 34 per cent. 
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| By the arrival of several packets since our last, we are in possession of Lon- 
| don papers to the 9th ult. A great number of extracts will be found in our 
columns, 

The intelligence from England is chiefly parliamentary; and during the two 
| Weeks previous to the sailing of the last packets, much business was trans- 
| acted. The Irish Church Bill has passed the House of Commons by a final 
| vote of 274 to 94, leaving a majority in favour of it, of 180. The bill was then 


sent up to the Lords. What. its fate will be there isa matter of speculation. 


more moderate and discreet affirm that it will pass with a few modifications. 
Indeed, it may be hoped that it will so pass, since the Commons have removed 


from the bill its most odious feature, namely, the 147 clause, which stipulated 
This 


that all surplus Church property should be at the disposal of Parliament. 


abandoned the clause, because it was an invasion of ecclesiastical rights, and be- 


cause it was certain that the conservative principles of the House of Lords would 
reject it. 


By many it is believed that a distinct compromise has been made be- 
tween the leaders of the two Houses. If so, there will be no difficulty. For 
ourselves, we humbly think, when all things are considered, that the Peers should 
| pass this bill, now that its most obnoxious clause has been voluntarily expunged 
by his Majesty's Ministers. The debate on the Bank charter has produced 


much dissussion, not only from the diversity of opinion that appertains to 
it and the conflicting interests that are involved, but from the extremely unpre. 
pared state, and the limited knowledge which the government seemed to possess 
on the subject. We have given a part of the debate that took place on two of | 
its clauses, in perusing which, our readers will not fail to be struck with the un- | 
prepared state of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet the remarks of his 

opponents. The Chancellor's ideas of demanding specie for £5 notes, and Sir | 


2 


, Robert Peel's comments thereon, are quite remarkable. As respects the com- 
pensation of £120,000 to the Bank for managing the public debt, doubts may 
exist. Ourteaders will see what remarks the subject elicited from different 
members of Parliament. Lord Althorp, in fact, appears to have been aware 
that the Thread-needle street gentry had done him, to use a jockery phrase, 
bnt he nevertheless implored the House to confirm the bargain, and throw 
as much blame as it chose on him, as he alone was in fault! It is a pity to see 
an amiable a most upright man, as Lord Althorp certainly is, in such a di- 
lemma, and astill greater pity that the complicated and difficult affairs of Eng- 
land should be consigned to such incompetent hands. Yet, nevertheless, the 
frank avowal of his fault would go far to redeem him in the eyes of John Bull, 
who would willingly forgive the error, on account of his Lordship’s honesty in 
owning it. Indeed, with all his want of talent, we have no doubt that Lord Al- 
thorp is as much, if not more, respected than any other member of the cabinet. 
Such is the innate love of honesty of the British people. 

Some of the resolutions on the Bank question will be postponed till the next 
Session. The East India question is before the House of Lords, where the 
Resolutions of the Commons have been agreed to—also the West India slave 
Resolutions, which were introduced by Earl of Ripon, late Lord Goderich, in re- 
ference to which, see our Parliamentary report. The agitation of his Lordship 
in mooting this questlon, it is difficult to explain. 

A general spirit of compromise has ran through all the late measures of the 
government, which no doubt will be met by a corresponding spirit on the part of 
the Tories. The Times, too, we are glad to say, and that profound blockhead 
O.P.Q., have failed in their efforts to get up another excitement against the 
House of Lords, and have been regularly laughed at for their pains. Things 
begin to look better in England. ‘Trade is certainly reviving, and (le funds are 
at 90. 





The alarmists say itis the intention of their Lordships to throw it out, but the | 


. 
point we discussed in our last paper but one, and explained that the Commons | 


} suring them that it is worthy 


The Ministers suffered a cefeat onthe Factory Bill, but habit has made them 
quite indifferent to these sort oi r-buffs. The Bill provided that children under 
fifteen should not be suffered to work more than eight hours out of twenty- 
four in factories, on account of the physical calamities a longer confinement 
engrafted upon their constitutions. But it was contended that such was the 
close competition carried on between England and other countries in the manu- 
facture of cotton, that this regulation would give the British manufactures a 
serious check. This indeed seemed to be admitted, but the objection was dis- 
regarded, and benevolence triumphed. It was, indeed, as Mr. Cobbett happily 
expressed himself, a contest between Mainmon and Mercy. 

Dom Pedro has de- 
tached an expedition of 5000 men from Oporto to the southern part of Portu- 
gal, which has effected a landing at Lagos, captured that place, as well as Ta- 
vira, Faro, and several other towns. In fact, the last accounts announced that 
the whole province of Algarves was conquered. The expedition is under the 
command of Count Villa Flor and the Marquess of Palmella—while the naval 
portion is directed by Captain Napier, of the British Navy, the successor of 
Sartorious. The bulk of the troops composing this expedition it is stated ar@ 
Portuguese, and the good effects of this circumstance are already obvious by the 
success of the enterprize, which success, it would appear, is mainly attributable 
to the favour with which the invading force has been received by the people. 
It is affirmed, that not only have the people come forward and joined the stand- 
ard of Pedro, contributing money, provisions, mules, &c., but that the Mi- 
We 


are glad that this suecess has been obtained by Portuguese, for we are sickened 


The affairs of Portugal have assumed a new aspect. 


gnelite troops have followed the exainple of the people, and revolted also. 


and disgusted at the idea of acivil war being created and carried on by foreign 
We have so little preference for either of the rival brothers, that 
itis a matter of indifference to us which party prevails, provided the battle be 
fought by the Portuguese themselves ; but we never could be reconciled to, nor 
view with satisfaction the success of Pedro, so long as his successes were bought 
with blood of foreigners. It is said that Miguel isa tyrant, and that for his cruelties 
and misgovernment, he deserves to be dethroned. The Potuguese themselves are 
the best judges of this, and should, we humbly conceive, be allowed to decide 
in their owncase. Ifthey determine to eject Miguel, we certainly have no ob- 
jection, but we wish to see that ejection performed by the Portuguese people en 
masse, aud not by a body of mercenary foreigners, who fight, not for patrictism, 
but for hire. It isa broad principle of liberty that the people of a country 
should be allowed to chose their own rulers, and we cannot see why it should be 
departed from in the present case, especially when those so departing from it 
are themselves proclaiming liberty. 


mercenaries. 





In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and other persons of great talent expected 
here from England in the course of the ensuing season, we have the pleasure to 
announce Mr. Nicholson, the celebrated flute player, and Mr. Willman, who is 
equally skilful on the clarionet. These gentlemen may be expected in New 
York in the course of a couple of months. We derive this agreeable informa- 
tion from Mr. Powell, who has recently arrived, and proceeded to that land of 
promise, Upper Canada. 

On our last page will be found some extracts from Col. Hodges’ book« on the 
Portuguese Question. ‘They tend to show the state of things at Oporto, Col. 
H. being one of Dom Pedro's officers, who, however, has left the service, as 
well as Gen|. Solignac and Admiral Sartorious. 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by his son-in-law Mr. Lockhart, is announced 
in the London journals. 

Cobbett has prosecuted the Proprietors of the Times newspaper fot stating 
that he was an uncertified Bankrupt, and recovered £100 damages against them. 
The ‘old ruffian,” as the Times calls him, is quite delighted at his success. 

We have much satisfaction in referring our readers to the report of a trial of 
Philips for a likel on the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke has suffered under 
this fou! and atrocious calumny upwards of twenty years, and it is gratifying that 
an oportunity has at last occurred to clear up his character. The evidence of Mr. 
Place, the leading Westminster Radical, could not be suspected. 


Double Flowering Dahlias —W. Russell, 21st Street, near Broadway, has a 
great variety of these superb flowers, in bloom, in large pots, as well as a 
beautiful assortment of flowers generally. We are requested to state that 200 
of his Dahlias will be offered at auction on Thursday next, at Mr. Harrison’s 
Store, in Broadway, near the City Hotel, when ladies and gentlemen of taste 
may have an opportunity of gratifying themselves in the purchase of these 
beautiful productions of the garden. 

The Book of the Nursery, Precepts for the management of Infants, &c. 
©. Denny, Member of the Royal College, London. 

This work has just been re-published by Wm. Jackson, 71 Maiden-lane, and 
we can strongly recommend it to our readers as a highly valuable and useful 
book. 


A new Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism: by Samuel Metcalf, M. D. New-York, 
G. & C. & H. Carville. 1833. 8vo. pp. 158. 
| Jt is along time since we have had a new theory started in the scientific world, 
| and Dr. Metealf has, therefore, a prigri, the merit of appearing in a new cha- 
racter before his countrymen. ‘The old question, relative to the materiality or 
immateriality of caloric, is revived, as well for the purpose of asserting the 
former as to shew in addition, that caloric and electricity are radically the 
same subtle, and all-pervading element. To support this theory, the work, 


By W. 





| divided into sections, enters into an extended detail of the general laws 


and properties of caloric, and the examination of a great number of useful and 
interesting facts, the accumulation of which do credit to the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of the author. But this is not the whole of the theory. It is also main- 
tained that the prineiple of magnetism is closely connected with that of caloric, 
and the phonomena to which it gives rise, are referred to a development of that 


principle. ‘The work before vs, indeed, possesses a genera! method in account- 


| ing for those circumstances that have usually been attributed to the operation of 


distinct causes ; the great care that has evidently been bestowed in the col- 
lection of evidence, forbids a cursory examination of the theory, ora hasty judg- 
ment of its merits. Our limits forbid a further notice, however anxious we may 
be to investigate the subjects of Dr. Metealf’s ingenious calculations, but we 
can recommend the work to the notice of our scientific friends for judgment, as- 
to be tried at their bar. Some of the premises 
are, perhaps, scarcely correct, and many of the conclusions are, at the least, 
doubtful; but the theory is well contended for, be it ordained to stand or fall, 

Bermuda, July 31st.~-Sailed, H. M. 8, Fly, Tweed, Larne, and Despatch, for Ja< 
maica, with the Sth Regt. 

Am = eae in the Brilliant from Bermuda--Captain Vans Machen, 8th Regiment, 
and lady, 
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DOM PEDRO’S EXPEDITION TO PORTUGAL. 
Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal, in 1832, under the Orders of his Impe- 
rial Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. By G. Lloyd Hodges Esq., 
late Colonel in the Service of her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen of Por- 
tugal. . 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Fraser. 
No person could be enabled by disposition and circumstances to afford a clearer 
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“ He made (says Col. H.) disparaging remarks on the appearance and move- 


ments of the untrained soldiers, to such a degree as obliged me to remonstrate 


with him respectfully on the pernicious tendency such manifestations might have 


on the minds and conduct of the men. He did not reject these representations ; 
but his reception of them, I am compelled to say, was sullen and dissatisfied. 
After one of these instances, I was amused by acircumstance which illustrated 


view of the contest in Portugal than the author of these volumes ; ‘who, being a | the versatile disposition of his mind. On the marines being dismissed from 


gentleman of discernment, and an ardent admirer of the “ Constitutional’’ expe- 

dition, it may readily be believed is incapable of falsifying facts, so as to create | 
false public impressions, or of exaggerating successes and misrepresenting the 
actual situation of the parties, to promote interested purposes on either side. 
He went out a hearty Pedroite, or, as he styles it, a Patriot ; he has returned a 
disappointed man, but still professing warm attachment to the cause, the ill suc- 

cess of which he attributes to the incapacity and intrigues of the counsellors 
who surround the Duke of Braganza. Of these Xavier and Freire appear to be 
principally obnoxious to his objections ; while Villa Flor (now Duke of Terceira) 
and Palmella are especially noted as good and true. Saldanha, who we see by 
the newspapers this very week has succeeded to the chief command, in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the French General, Solignac, which, by the by, 
throws a doubtful light on the conclusion come to in the volumes before us—is 
thus sketched :— 

‘“‘T cannot, however, conclude (says our author) without a few words, which I 
am prompted by a sense of justice to offer, in behalf of an individual whose name 
has been most unwarrantably used in connexion with the scheme to supersede 
Solignac, which was set at work about three weeks after his arrival at Oporto. 
The officer to whom I allude is Ceneral Saldanha. His known good-nature ren- 
dered him on that occasion the unwilling instrument of the artifices projected by | 
others ; and he was brought into mention as the proper person to take the direc- 
tion of the army, without being himself in any way a party, as to intention, in the 
affair. Indeed he personally withdrew to that part of the line of fortifications 
which he had been appointed to the charge of, and afterwards rarely entered the 
town of Oporto. In that situation he was most active, and continued to evince 
his usual sagacity and courage. It is only to be regretted that he did not, in the 
onset of the intrigue, denounce its author, and mark emphatically a determination 
on his own part to support the newly received commander. No candid person, 
however, would go so far as to censure Saldanha for this omission, if he were 
made duly sensible of the embarrassments thrown in the way of the most honour- 
able men by that odious net of intrigue which has environed every thing at Opor- 
to from the first entry of the Constitutionalists to the present hour.” 

We now, however, see him in this very station—a proof how difficult it is to 
unravel all the workings of the factions and the ambitious intrigues which sur- 
round this eventful enterprise. 

It is not our province to enter upon the task of elucidating these mysteries— 
We must leave them to the progress of time ; but may remark, that at the present 
hour it is out of our power to find a coherence among the reports and inferences, 
the absolute facts and the conclusions, of which Colonel Hodges shews us the 
prevalence throughout the affair. There is one broad and important considera- 
tion which we cannot avoid observing on the general character of this struggle, 
viz. that it is not one part of Portugal or the Portuguese, against another, but 
principally a foreign invasion, sustained by parties who have no national or indi- 
vidual concern whatever in the settlement of the crown and kingdom. The com- 
ponency of this force employs the author’s pen a good deal, and no doubt it is of 
avery mixed description, though he glosses over the worst features with conside- 
rable ingenuity. Yet, in spite of his partiality for his companions in arms, we 
eonfess that, with some exceptions, they do appear, even on his own shewing, to 
have been (‘have been” is a truly applicable phrase, for the majority have ceased 
to be) a worthless set. Desperately brave, the French and English auxiliaries 
moulted no feather of their countries’ fame in the battle-field; but, alas, for dis- 
cipline, for conduct, in every other respect! Thieves, drunkards, and brawlers, 
it is not easy to determine whether they made themselves most dreaded by their 
enemies or most detested by their friends. 

An admission of the author towards the close of his career at Oporto, will ex- 
hibit the obvious state of the question as a civil war. 

“ Donna Maria held one solitary city in the kingdom, without a known friend 
beyond its walls; and held that city, too, by the valour principally of foreigners, 
who were treated constantly with insult and disdain; and further, received the 
funds necessary for retaining her precarious possession from the French and 
English nations, which her advisers despised and hated.” 

a is a strong case ; and we add a further illustration, at once humorous and 
ing :— 

“Meeting a party of the French, half-drunk, one Sunday afternoon (says the 
eolonel) in the public streets, I stopped them, and desired they would return im- 
mediately to their quarters. They all forthwith obeyed the injunction, with the 
exception of one defaulter, an old grey-mustachioed drummer, who was decorated 





with the order of the Legion of Honour. He told me that he had received the 
eross from the hands of the Emperor Napoleon himself, and, thus supported in 
his appeal, begged, with a sort of modest assurance, that I would allow him to 
have encore une petite goutte. ‘To get rid of his importunity, I told him he was 
une vicille canaille; to which he replied, C’est vrai, mon Colonel! Si je n’étais 
pas une meille canaille, je ne serais pas ici! The sly point conveyed in this ad- 
mission too much diverted me to admit of my continuing the reprimand—so I 
even left the old drummer to take his petite goutte without further interruption.” 

Having expressed our inability to distinguish what business “ that little band of 
foreigners (Preface, p. i.), who have filled so conspicuous a part in the expedition 
of Dom Pedro,” had “in defence of the liberties of Portugal,” we shall pro- 
pr to quote some traits of their composition. In the first recruiting, the author 
tells us :— 

“Tt cannot be denied, and it is a fact which ought to be stated, that among 
those who flocked from all parts of the kingdom to avail] themselves of the em- 
ployment now offered, were included not a few adventurers of the most doubtful 
character ; whilst, on the other hand, there were some of a reputation already 
sufficiently established, and others (who would have done honour to any service) 
of the highest promise. A disadvantageous publicity was incurred on account 
of the less reputable portion of the aspirants, and was inereased through the 
imprudence of a few of those individuals who had been previously engaged for 
the expedition.” 

The agents to crimp and procure these supplies, and forward them to their 
destination, we had almost said destiny, seem, from the portrait of one of the 
best and most efficient of them, to have been tolerably regardless of the laws of 
their owncountry. Ez. gr. ‘TI had been (says Col. H.) made acquainted with 
a certain person, a Mr. A., admirably qualified by local knowledge to assist in 
getting our force quietly and safely passed through the river. He was, I had un- 
derstood, a man of intelligence, enterprise, and coast-wise habits, having also a 
perfect familiarity with every creek and private landing-place in the serpentine 
course of the Thames. With him I immediately communicated. The advan- 
tage of his ruddy, bold, and bluff presence was speedily obtained ; and on my 
making known to him precisely the object I had in view, he entered warmly into 
it, and with the frankness and boldness of character peculiar to the individual, 
admitted of no difficulties in the way of our design, but exclaimed, (to repeat his 
own words.) ‘QO! sir, were it necessary for the cause of liberty, 1 would engage 
to send 5000 men out of this country to any part of the continent, in spite of all 
the acts of Parliament - ever made, or all the police and preventive men that 
were ever embodied.’ ith such a coadjutor, I could hardly fail to accomplish 
what was wished.” 

At Terceira, where he landed three days after his men, the author relates :— 

“T lost no time in proceeding, accompanied by an aide-de-camp of the count’s, 
to the convent where they were quartered. On the way! met with one of my 
own officers, who prepared me in some degree for the scene of disorder and muti- 
ny which I wasto witness. At the place itself I found no fewer than ten of the 
refractory men bound, hand and feet, with cords. Others were in that state of 
drunkenness that had led them to strike and knock down their officers but a few 
moments before. Nor was this the worst of the spectacle that met my view, 
for, in a detached cell close by the guard-room, lay the corpse of a poor fellow 
named William Davis, who had been assassinated early that morning, and was 
found in @ passage near the convent-garden wall. The body of this wretched 
man presented one of the most shocking sights I ever witnessed. He was cut 
and mangled in almost all parts of his person. The wounds were froma knife, 
and their number marked the desperate struggles he must have made. Besides 
this, his skull was beaten in by bludgeons, one of which, covered with blood, had 
been found close by him.” 

The commander was obliged to try and to flog some of the worst, pour encou- 
rager les autres ; and he says soon after :— 

“I must here state, that our battalion was made up, in a certain degree, of the 
most motley and heterogeneous elements. Strolling players, ballad-singers, 
chimney-sweepers, prize-fighters, the wig-dresser of his late majesty, attorneys’ 
clerks, medical students, painters, engravers, printers, poets,—all variously aui- 
mated with the love of fame and liberty, or the fear of want, were to be found 
amongst our ranks.” 

We cannot be surprised that Dom Pedro, from the very first of their aequaint- 
ance, evinced 8 dislike to his allies: and a suspicion of their aid, even though 
be could not do without them :*— 





* His personal character, independently of a devotednoss to the principles of hu- 
_—- which caused him to feel the utmost horror at the execution of a criminal, is 
thus sketched by the author:—“*Dom Pedro’s is one of those characters so disposed 
to the open manifestation of every passing sentiment which affects the mind, that it 
offers but little difficulty to its thoreugh comprehension, by even a careless observer. 

© possesses, in an eminent degree, some of the most valuable qualities that adorn 
humanity, clouded, truth obliges me to confess, by some that are but too likely to lessen 
materially the degree of good he is striving to confer on his country, Frauk, open, 


drill, he formed a squad out of his own ‘suite, placing on the right of them his 

holy adviser, Padre Marcos, and on the left Doctor Tavares, the poet laureate, 

| with Senhor Freire, &c. To this band of neophytes—for I suppose I must call 
them bya finer name than ‘awkward squad’—he distributed muskets, (to each | 


one, and to all fifteen,) and, proceeding himself to act as fugleman, put them 
throughthe manual and platoon exercise. At the termination of this display, 
he appealedto me for my approval. I could not but perceive the intended deri- 
sion of the parallel thus implied—the practical satire on the discipline of the 
men I had brought out to make soldiers of; but I suffered the ludicrous part of 
the impression to efface the serious.” 

The emperor had as much reason to Jove and trust his French allies :-— 

“ At this time, too, 500 Frenchmen arrived at Angra; but the original inten- 
tion of landing them at Terceira was altered, and they were ordered to St. Mi- 
chael’s to be disciplined. Among them were many old soldiers decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, anda still greater number with that of the 
‘ Revolution des trois jours.’ The emperor proceeded on board the transport to 
inspect them. They received him with shouts of Vire Dom Pedro! Vive Don- 
na Maria Segunda! but their cries of Vive laliberté! Vive la belle France ! were 
deafening. They then sang in choru8 the Marseillaise and the Parisienne. But 
all this good humour suddenly changed, when they were informed they were not 
todisembark. They grew outrageous and mutinous : and the emperor was glad 
to get on shore as quickly as possible. He declared, that bad as were the Eng- 
lish, he preferred them to those unruly Frenchmen; and that he much feared 
they would be of little use as soldiers.” 

And what sort of a people were they, to defend, or rather to conquer, whose 
liberties these adventurers embarked '— 

“Tt cannot (the Colonel assures us) be too clearly insisted on, that in Portugal, 
with few exceptions, faction of the worst description, tyranny of the deepest dye, 
selfish ambition, and mean intrigue, are mingled, as it were, in the very blood of 
the inhabitants, from the palace to the convent, and are yet further traceable 
down to the cottage of the meanest peasant. These are the besetting sins of 
the Portuguese ; these have been the fatal causes of their enfeebled condition 
for ages past; and these will go on to perpetuate their loss of national inde- 
pendence, unless the course of events should be so ordered by Providence as to 
open their eyes, through asevere and wholesome discipline, to the mischicfs 
which narrow principles of individual conduct cannot fail to entail upon them as 
a community.” 

On occupying Oporto, the author adds, “the tone of feeling was any thing but 
enthusiastic on the part of the inhabitants generally. Fewof the Absolutists 
(or Corcundos, as they are called) had at this time left the town; and their pre- 
sence and influence must have had at least some share in producing the absence 
of those exultations which had been looked foward to sosanguinely. * * 

‘From the lower orders, both men and women, some more vociferous, but at 
the same time more questionable, demonstrations of welcome were extended to 
us. The jail which contained the prisoners charged with political offences was 
immediately forced open, and its inmates were set at liberty. The common hang- 
man, who resided for safety within its precincts, encountered his fate through 
that very circumstance, for he was assassinated at the door while attempting to 
make his escape, and his body remained on the spot until late that night. Nor 
did the popular impulse rest here, an attempt being made to force in like manner 
the prison where common felons were confined. This was fortunately prevented 
by the timely arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel Swalbach and his brigade, who 
speedily restored order in the town.” 

The holy alliance was now complete—there was no hangman, and only a jea- 
lousy of the foreign troops remained to impair the unanimity of the scene. This, 
however, was enough to paralyse their efforts. Actions were gallantly fought ; 
but no beneficial resultsensued. Political intrigues led to chances and changes. 
Colonel Evans, then out of Parliament, agreed to take the military command; 
but the needful loan through Barings, and after through Goldsmid and Ricardo, 
having failed, he wisely staid at home, and is now M. P. for Westminster. Ge- 
neral Excelmans was next sought, but this négotiation also failed ; Sir J. Milley 
Doyle, however, went. The actual contractors turned out to be “ menof straw ;” 
but still occasional supplies and reinforcements reached Oporto. But the foreign 
force there was nevertheless reduced to sad destitution, and all the applications 
of the commander of the English portion of them were urged in vain. Tobe 
sure, as they were prone to sell their coats, boots, and other necessaries, in order 
to purchase liquor, it was not very easy to supply all their wants; but still a 
gross disregard to their comforts, even when wounded, appears to have been ma- 
nifested. Disgusted with this, and with appointments made over his head, Co- 
lonel Hodges finally resigned, and returned to England ; having equally distin- 
guished himself by his efforts in the cause he espoused, by his spirit in action, 
and by his reputable conduct in the difficult positions in which he was placed. 

On his accounts of what he witnessed, and did himself, we implicitly rely; on 
his reports of reports we are often sceptical. We believe, for instance, no im- 
putation against Sir John Campbell, whom we know, to whatever side he may 
belong, (and his marriage with a Portuguese lady, and rank in the service, are 
sufficient grounds for his being where he is,) to be a man of as clear a judgment, 
and as high mind and honour, as any within the dominions of Britain or Portu- 
gal, be the other whom he may. ‘The rumours of the cruelties attributed to 
Dom Miguel may or may not be true; but we always listen with doubt to the 
assertions of declared and bitter enemies; it is evident that the priests, the 
agriculturists, and the population, have adhered to him pretty constantly ; per- 
ar the commercial classes have furnished the Portuguese support of Dom 

edro. 


——_ 


HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST.---NO. III. 
A FANCY BALL. 

However weary you may be of the fancy balls and tableauz, in which, dear 
Florence, you have played so distinguished a part, you will not, I am certain, 
shrink in ennui from the description of a variety, of which you will find no pro- 
totype in the pages of Messieurs and Mesdames Lister, Gore, and all their train 
of followers. You have yourself assisted at the memorable fétes at Holdernesse 
House, Chalk Farm, and at that delightful villa on the banks of the Thames, 
where I, just emancipated from the school-room, made my first deinit; no vision 
of the mighty Ganges then arose to disturb my contemplation of our own calm 
and classic stream. But notwithstanding all your experience, the numberless 
chefs d’cuvre of taste and art which you have witnessed, you can scarcely ima- 
gine the strangely gorgeous scene which we have got up in this wildest of jun- 
gles. A very unexpected movement of the Governor-General’s party promised 
to bring his camp within a convenient distance of our forest haunt. 

This change of route offered an opportunity not to be lost. With all the ea- 
gerness of a young bride, anxious to do honour to her husband’s choice, I enter- 
tered into the idea suggested by Emily Delville, who, better acquainted than 
myself with the resources of the country, proposed that we should dispatch 
Pcons to meet the party on the march, with invitations to a fancy ball. The 
characters were all to be taken from the Waverly novels, and a programme of 
the groupes, selected by our own circle, was dispatched to head-quarters, in or- 
der to avoid the sameness of appearances in duplicate and triplicate, so often the 
case at our London masques, where, like Richard at Bosworth, we are condémn- 
ed to meet “six Richmonds in the field.” I issued forth my orders in Arabic and 
Persian, at least my commands were interpreted into those languages, by a cou- 
ple of grave, but intelligent moonshees, who delighted me by the interest which 
they appeared to take in the preparations for the féte. In despite of my previous 
acquaintance with the magical manner in which the most fanciful wishes are ob- 
tained inthis land of genii, I was surprised by the extraordinary facilities af- 
forded for an undertaking which, at the first blush, seemed to be so extravagant 
and impossible. 

The instant it was known that the Buna Said meditated a grand tamasha— 
Anglicé, that the great man proposed to give a féle—our camp became a sort of 
fair. The native cities in the neighbourhood poured out their riches and mer- 
chandize, and as bale after bale of glittering stuffs were opened before me, I was 
puzzled how to choose, amid the infinite varieties of tissues, gauzes, and bro- 





and manly, possessing, too, a powerful and robust frame of body, and a strength of 
constitution capable of supporting a vast degree of fatigue and privation, he evinces a 
natural bias towards dangerous and hazardous enterprises. All these qualities are 
now in their fullest vigour, as the emperor is but in his thirty-sixth year. His character 
is particularly marked by a love of truth in all He says, and a scrupulous desire to ful- 
fil all his promises—a matter of no small difficulty in a prince, and especially in one so 
circumstanced. The strength and steadiness of his judgment are upon the whole ques- 
tionable, as many events of his past life, as well as the sequal of this narrative, will, I 
think, demonstrate. The defective mode of his education will, however, account for 
much of this. He has never been habituated to reading, and, in consequence, his 
knowledge of mankind must have been derived only from those who have surrounded 
him. It would be too trite a subject to point out the almost necessarily erroneous views 





he must entertain of mankind on some points, and his total ignorance in ethers, while 
courtiers were his principal companions and instructors. The absence too, of a judi- 
| cious control over his conduct in early youth is too evidently seen in his present de- 


| portment. He is subject to sudden impulses generally, and sometimes yields to the 
most violent ebullitions of temper, under the influence of which he gives prompt utter- 
ance to whatever notion sways him at the time, with little delicacy or regard to the feel- 
ings of his most attached friends or dependants. Such conduct, in too many cases, 
produces coolness of zeal in his service, and, in others, entirealienation. It must, how- 
| ever, in justice, be added, that its extreme generosity servesin no small degree to lessen 


| the bad effects so mischievous a habit infallibly produces,” 
i 






cades of gold, silver, or a mixture of both, in which the cunning hand of the em- 
broiderer seemed to add a rich garniture of precious stones. Artificers, expert 
in jewellery and goldsmiths’ work, came to shew off their splendid trinkets, and 
to take orders and patterns. Mrs. Montolieu cut, out the whole of the ornamental 
paraphernalia to be worn by Amy Robsart, in her brief hour of splendour at 
Cumnor Hall, in paper; and nothing could be more accurate than the execution 
of these designs. ‘The Earl of Leicester procured his collars and orders by the 
same means; ard from the aigrette of Rebecca to the badge of servitude of 
Gurth, every accessary was strictly correct. We deserve some credit for our 
models, which we found answered the purpose better than drawings. The tai- 
lors were equally accomplished and equallv expeditious ; my secret migivings of 
a failure speedily vanished; and I gave myself up solely to considerations respect- 
ing the embellishments of my own person, convinced that I had committed the 
adornments of the reception-rooms to far better hands. I saw little of what 
| Was going on: there were deep nooks and recesses in the jungle in which the 
workmen established themselves, with little danger from wild beasts, those that 
had escaped the spears and rifles of our sportsmen having long since retreated to 
more savage wilds, and more internal fastnesses. 

Our friend the Rajah was not idle; his people were employed in making a 
road, in order that the European ecquipages of the Governor-General’s party 
might pass through hilliest, untraversed wilds, up to the door of our tent. How 
many square yards of canvass were employed in constructing the mansion which 
our slaves of the lamp raised for the reception of the expected guests, I cannot 
say, but there was ample room and verge enough to accommodate the five hun- 
dred which, including natives of rank, and chance arrivals from distant Euro- 
ropean cantonments, were assembled beneath the roof of a habitation which re- 
minded me of nothing but Aladdin’s palace. The whole of the new line of road 
was marked out by glittering cressets, which appeared to be suspended in the air, 
their slender supports of bamboo being almost invisible. The front of our tent 
a tent no longer—by means of light frame-work of bamboo thickly studded with 
lamps, shewed the splendid architecture of an Oriental clime, in fretted corridors 
surmounted by pillared balconies, with ballustraded roofs, and flanked with cu- 
polas and minarets. It is impossible to describe the magnificent coup d’ail pro- 
duced in India by the scientific arrangement of the lamps employed in illumina- 
tions. In England we are contented with a puerile, and often a vulgar display 
in the exteriors of our houses; we wreathe our pillars, and stick clumsy orna- 
ments of stars and crowns of coloured flame upon our gateways, while the na- 
tives of the East trace the most beautiful outlines in the brightest and whitest 
light. The grandeur of the design displayed upon this occasion could be sur- 
passed only by the exceeding chasteness of the effect. I grieved that its mild 
glory should be of so evanescent a nature, and that the enchanter’s wand which 
had erected it could not fix itin its sylvan birth-place for ever. The interiors 
presented a still more gorgeous scene; silver and gold seemed to be the least 
precious of its materials. 

You have seen curious geological specimens of tale: it is from this substance 
that the people of Hindoostan construct those ornamental devices which are in- 
tended only for an ephemeral existence; its transparency and crystalline ap- 
pearance admirably adapt it for the purpose; and as it will take all the hues of 
the rainbow, when properly prepared, the gems of Golconda cannot be brighter 
or more luminous. Of a thousand colours, set off by brilliant illuminations, the 
loug suite of apartments took the form of Chinese pagodas constructed of porce- 
lain, pillared halls wreathed with precious stones, saloons so bright and fantastic, 
that fairy-land seemed to be suddenly revealed to mortal gaze. Imagine the pic- 
turesque and glittering groupes from ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” “ The Talisman,” “‘ Quentin 
Durward,” “Kenilworth,” and half-a-dozen other pictorial efforts of the Wizard of 
the North, intermingled with real Asiatics, and modern chivalry in the military 
costume of the time. In one apartment quadrilles were the order of the 
night, in another waltzing, a third was dedicated to the performances of Nautch 
girls, who came in all their splendour to grace the /éte, making silvery music 
with the clashing of their jewels as they moved atong. Crowds of servants, all 
apparelled in white muslin, with coloured turbans, formed no unimportant accom- 
paniment; their plain but graceful dresses afforded a welcome relief to the 
dazzling costumes which appeared on every side in the most brilliant and extra- 
ordinary carnival. 

I thought that I never could have been tired of gazing upon the magic scene, 
and echoed the wah! wah! of the natives, as my eyes wandered from the gay 
groupes within to the lamp-lit avenues of the forest, visible through the open 
porticos, and the blue star-emblazoned sky, which spread its gorgeous canopy 
above. Nature was, however, at length exhausted, andI threw myself in my 
palanquin, still dressed as Queen Berengaria, glad to escape to the quiet tent 
pitched for me at the distance of a short march from the tumultuous scene of 
the festival. As the bearers turned an angle which shut its waving splendours 
from my view, I thought, with a feeling almost akin to melancholy, how soon, 
how very soon the forest region, even now ringing with song and laugh, tenant- 
ed by gifted spirits, and redolent with joy, would relapse into its former savage 
aspect. The bear and tiger would make their dens in our boudoirs and refecto- 
ries; and where the soft strains of the guitar, and Emily Delville’s still softer 
voice, had floated, the harsh scream of the vulture and the fearful yell of the 
hyena would alone be heard. Some political arrangements not likely to occur 
again, had brought Sir Cuthbert to this remote spot, and perhaps a century may 
elapse before its dominion will again be wrested from wild and ferocious beasts. 





SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
No. 7 Beaver Street. 
EV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, MASTER. Vacation will end Saturday, 
August 3lst. Punctual attendance on the ensuing Monday is requested, as the 
classes will be organized immediately after. 
(c IRCULAR.) 

The Patrons and Friends of this Establishment are respectfully informed, that find- 
ing his present location so well suited for a school, and its contiguity to the Battery so 
very desirable for boarders, Mr. Huddart has taken the premises for a term of years, 
and has erected at the rear of the dwelling house a spacious building for his school, 
calculated by its extent and convenience to afford great additional advantages to his 

upils. There will now be separate rooms for the departments of Modern Languages, 

rawing, Mathematics, Writing, &c.—which heretofore, owing to want of accomoda- 
tion, were subject to constant interruption and annoyance, 

The plan, arrangements, and discipline of this Seminary, have been before the pub- 
lic for two years: to the judgment therefore of that —— acquainted with them he 
respectfully appeals as to whether his exertions for the improvement and welfare of 
those committed to his charge, have realized their expectations—but to such as may 
be alike unacquainted with the principal—or his system of education, he would submit 
the following list of references to the parents and guardians of children at present under 
his care from any of whom Mr. Huddart feels assured will be obtained a satisfactory 
account of the establishment over which he presides. 

William Bard, Esq. Dey street. Rey. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Rector st. 
Peter A. Jay, Esq, Broadway. Rev. John Bristed, Bristol, R. ‘, 

Isaac Laurence, Eaq. do. Lewis Curtis, Esq. Bowl’g Green. 

Saml B. Ruggles, Esq. do. John Lorimer Graham, Esq, Fulton street. 
J. Schermerhorn, Esq. do. Murray Hoffman, Esq. N. Moore street. 
Isaac Jones, Jr. Esq. do. Daniel Lord, jr. Esq. Franklin st. 

James A. Moore, Esq. do. Smyth W. Anderson, Esq. College Place, 
Mrs. John Wells, Murry-street. Joba Lloyd, Esq. Beaver street. 

Mrs. Lynch, 513 Broadway. John D, Campbell, Esq. Liberty street, 
Mrs. Blackwell, State street. Henry Eagle, Esq. Broadway. 

Mrs. Gillespie, Murray street. Archibald Rogers. ~ 4 Battery Place. 
Benjamin Aymar, Esq. State st. Dr. Neilson, Greenwich street. 

Geo. Jones, Esq. d 


0. John I. Mumford, Esq. Dey st. 
Wn. B. Astor, Esq. Broadway. J. Green Pearson, Esq. Broadway, 
L. P. De Luze, Esq. Greenwich st. 


Eben Irving, Esq. Bridge st. 
Fred, Depeyster, Jr. Esq. Pine st. Mrs. orem Shippan, Stamford, Con. 
Reuben Withers, Esq. Greenwich. Wm. F. Wilmerding, Esq. Hudson Street, 
Capt. Walton, H, B. M. N., Houston oe Fleming, Esq. Pres’t. Mechanics 
street. ank,. 
Edward Denham, Esq. 3d avenue. Jas. W. Gerard, Esq. Chamber st; 
J. K. Paulding, Esq. Whitehall-street. Peter I. Nevius, Esq. Pearl St. 
O. Mauran, Esq. Le Roy Place. And. Foster, Esq. Bowling Green. 
Mrs. Callender, 65 Greenwich st. Alderman Sharpe, Nassau st. 
Charles March, Esq. Warren st. Lyman Betts, Esq. Pearl st. | 
James Duane Livingston, Esq. Staats-|Jno. Van Nostrand, Esq. Morris st. 

burg, N. Y. aturin Livingston, Esq. Leonard street; 

From the above list, there are few parents who cannot select some one reference, 
personally known to them, and it is with the hope that those intending to place their 
sons at school in the city will do so, that Mr. H. has inserted such a numerous list. 

TERMS—For day pupi's, $20 per quarter, including Spanish with the Greek, 
Latin, Mathematical and English courses. French, Drawing, and Italian, are extra 
charges. 

For boarders the charge is $100 per annum, which includes all expenses whatever, 
except books, clothes, or medical advice. There are now two vacancies In ee latter 
department, which is limited to 14 boys. A prospectus containing full particulars of 
the school, plan, &c. &c., may be obtained on application at the residence of the prin- 
cipal, in Beaver street, within two doors of the Bowling Green. 

At present engaged in this establishment are— 

Rev. ber 0 Mehateery ay A! ge Master, 
isted in the Classical department by Mr. H. W. Herpert. 

Ass “ od in English and Mathematical department by Mr. A.D. PaTTERSON, 

Spanish—Miovet Casrera ve Nevarez, Professor of Spanish in the Univer- 

sity of New York. 

French—Monsieur De Lourre. 

Drawinge— me 

Writing and Book-keeping—Mr. I. F. Braco. n 

The Gymnasium, whichis as extensive as any !n the city, will be placed as here- 
tofore, under the direction of Mr. Fuller, who will attend from 12 to 1 o’clock to give 
instruction in the exercises during that hour. [Aug. 174 


NFORMATION wanted of a Mr. Allen or Allan, who was in Buffalo in October 

or November, 1831, and was acquainted with two Englishmen named Harrison - 
Burts ; the said Mr. Allen is supposed to reside in or near York, Upper Canada ; ane 
if this should meet his eye he is earnestly requested to communicate his address to the 
subscriber, who has good reasons to believe that he can elucidate a most painful trans- 
action and perhaps relieve an individual (who may be innocent) from astong — 
and a long confinement, WM, JACKSON, 71 wenn ner tt] 

ug. 17, 4t- 
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